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“|. . THAT HAVE NO DOUBTS.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


The last resort of Kings are we, but the 
voice of peoples too— 
Ask the guns of Valmy Ridge— 
Lost at the Beresina Bridge, 
When the Russian guns were roaring 
death and the Guard was charging 
through. 


Uitima Ratio Regis, we—but he who has 
may hold, 
Se curantes Dei curant, 
Hear the gunners that strain and 
pant, 
As when before the rising gale the 
Great Armada rolled. 


Guns of fifty—sixty tons that roared at 
Jutland fight, 
Clatter and clang of hoisting shell; 
See the flame where the salvo fell 
Amidst the flash of German guns 
against the wall of white. 


The sons of English carronade or Spanish 
culverin— 
The Danish windows shivered and 
broke 
When over the sea the children 
spoke, 
And groaning turrets rocked again as 
we went out and in. 


We have no passions to call our own, we 
work for serf or lord, 
Load us well and sponge us clean— 
Be your woman a slave or queen— 
And we will clear the road for you who 
hold us by the sword. 


We come into our own again and wake to 
life anew— 
Put your paper and pens away, 
For the whole of the world is ours 
today, 
And it’s we who'll do the talking now 
to smooth the way for you. 


Howitzer gun or Seventy-five, the game 
ts ours to play, 


shake, 


And hills may quiver and mountains 





“|... That Have No Doubts’?—The Lone Hand. 


But the line in front shall bend or 
break. 
What is it to us if the world is mad? 
For we are the Kings today. 
Klazon. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE LONE HAND. 


She took her tide and she passed the 
Bar with the first o’ the morning 
light; 

She dipped her flag to the coast patrol 
at the coming down of the 
night; 

She has left the lights of the friendly 
shore and the smell of the 
English land, 

And she’s somewhere South o’ the 
Fastnet now— 

God help her... South o’ 
Fastnet now, 

Playing her own lone hand. 


the 


She is ugly and squat as a ship can be, 
she was new when the Ark was 
new, 

But she takes her chance and she runs 
her risk as well as the best may 
do; 

And it’s little she heeds the lurking 
death and little she gets of 


fame, 

Out yonder South o’ the Fastnet 
now— 

God help her . . . South o’ the Fast- 
net now, 


Playing her own lone game. 


She has played it once, she has played 
it twice, she has played it times 
a score; 

Her luck and her pluck are the two 
trump cards that have won her 
the game before; 

And life is the stake where the tin fish 
run and Death is the dealer’s 


name, 
Out yonder South o’ the Fastnet 
now— 
God help her... South o’ the 
Fastnet now, 
‘Playing her own lone game. 
C. F. S. 


Punch. 
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AMERICA’S PEACE TERMS. 


Following his own suggestion that 
there should never again be such a thing 
as secret diplomacy, President Wilson 
has frankly formulated the conditions 
under which peace could be secured by 
the Central Powers in a manner satis- 
factory to the American Government. 
The terms he states are naturally the 
maximum demands, but there does not 
appear to be much room for compro- 
mise without a sacrifice on the part 
of America of the principles for which 
the American people are now at war. 
There are fourteen distinct points in 
the program suggested, and at the pres- 
ent time and under existing conditions 
there is no sign that the Central Pow- 
ers would agree to any one of them. 

In this sense, therefore, the Presi- 
dent’s address is in effect an an- 
nouncement that America is in the war 
with all the spirit and might of the 
nation until such time as it may be pos- 
sible to bring the Governments of the 
Central Powers to a more reasonable 
frame of mind, or, in other words, until 
the Central Powers are brought so near 
to defeat by armed force that to avert 
a final and complete catastrophe they 
will yield to persuasion. A realization 
of the distance yet to be traveled by 
America and the Allies before this 
point is reached is responsible for the 
extent of American preparation, based 
as it is upon a further three-year period 
of actual hostilities and the sending to 
France of an army of two million men. 

The American terms of peace as set 
forth by President Wilson are en- 
dorsed in general by the Allies; first, 
because they imply the military defeat 
of the Central Powers, and, secondly, 
because, as President Wilson says: 
“An evident principle runs through 
the whole program... . It is the 
principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities and their right to live 





on equal terms of liberty and safety 
with one another, whether they be 
strong or weak.” The terms in such" 
detail as has yet been given are, how- 
ever, of as much importance and inter- 
est to the Allies as they are to the 
Central Powers, for they may be a 
forecast of the instructions that will be 
given to the American delegates who 
will represent America at the final 
peace conference. The fourteen points 
are summed up by President Wilson 
as follows: 

1. “Open covenants of peace and no 
secret diplomacy in the future. 

2. “Absolute freedom of navigation 
in peace and war outside territorial 
waters, except when seas may be closed 
by International action. 

3. “Removal, as far as possible, of 
all economic barriers. 

4. “Adequate guarantees for the re- 
duction of national armaments. 

5. “An absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment of colonial claims, the interest 
of the peoples concerned having equal 
weight with the claims of the Govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined. 

6. “All Russian territory to be evac- 
uated, and Russia given full opportu- 
nity for self-development, the Powers 
aiding. 

7. “Complete restoration of Belgium 
in full and free sovereignty. 

8. “All French territory freed and 
the wrong done by Prussia in 1871 in 
the matter of Alsace-Lorraine righted. 

9. “Readjustment of Italian fron- 
tiers on lines of nationality. 

10. “Peoples of Austria-Hungary 
accorded an opportunity of autonomous 
development. 

11. “Roumania, Serbia and Monte- 
negro evacuated; Serbia given access 
to the sea, and relations of Balkan 
States settled on lines of allegiance and 
nationality. 
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12. “Non-Turkish nationalities in 
the Ottoman Empire assured of au- 
tonomous development and the Dar- 
danelles to be permanently free to all 
ships. 

18. “An independent Polish State. 

14. “An association of nations af- 
fording guarantees of political and 
territorial independence for all States.” 

As stated, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the German Government 
would agree without reservations to 
any one of the above requirements at 
the present time. The controlled Press 
of Germany has treated President Wil- 
son’s statement with more or less con- 
tempt and in no case has given the 
public a full or ungarbled account of 
the address. What the Prussian lead- 
ers think of it we are not allowed to 
know, but if the truth were told it 
has probably had little effect upon 
them other than to harden their deter- 
mination to achieve still further mili- 
tary success in the effort to force a 
revision of the terms upon which 
America would cease hostilities. It is 
their only hope as a means of escape 
from utter defeat at home as well as 
abroad. It is futile, therefore, to count 
upon anything except armed and eco- 
nomic forces to break the will of the 
German military leaders who are new 
directing the destinies of their coun- 
try. It seems almost equally futile to 
expect that any declaration of war 
aims such as this will add to the pow- 
ers of the democratic. forces at work 
within the German nation. The power 
that comes to them will be derived 
from war weariness and economic pres- 
sure, for even the democracy of Ger- 
many apparently demands some return 
for its sacrifices in this war other 
than the triumph of freedom for hu- 
manity at the expense of the power of 
the Empire. This is a too disinterested 
motive to make a wide appeal to tho 
people of Germany, who have been 
promised so much, and who, judging 
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from the war map, may quite naturally 
believe that while a decisive victory 
will not be possible, much material gain 
may result from further efforts and 
sacrifices. 

No man can say just when or how 
the war will end. When that time 
comes conditions as they then exist will 
shape the demands to be made at the 
peace conference. Clear statements as 
to war aims are the right, however, 
of all the peoples who are fighting, and 
they are an invaluable aid to the spirit 
that must prevail to carry on. The 
German Government is the only one 
that has failed to set forth its pur- 
pose, and it will find that for its own 
safety at home it will soon be neces- 
sary to give answer to the programs’ 
put forth by America and by the Allies. 
Until this happens it will be impossi- 
ble to measure the gap that separates 
the two groups of belligerents. What 
Germany would demand and how her 
leaders would talk at a peace confer- 
ence with the Allies under present con- 
ditions can be gathered from the pro- 
ceedings at Brest-Litovsk. Such a con- 
ference would be worse than useless, 
as, of course, has been realized from 
the day Germany suggested such a 
meeting. The day will come, however, 
when the German Government will 
have to tell the people of Germany 
what they are fighting for. 

On ten of the fourteen points in 
President Wilson’s program the repre- 
sentatives of America and the Allies 
would probably agree in principle and 
in detail. On the other four there is 


oom for wide divergence between the 


American and the European point of 
view, and in the end the European 
point of view will probably prevail. 
The first of these, and the most vital 
from the British point of view, is the 
“absolute freedom of navigation in 
peace and war . . . except when seas 


may be closed by international action.” 
The demand is confusing in that the 
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“international action” referred to im- 
plies a League of Nations, hence an im- 
possibility of war excepting through 
“international action.” Freedom of 
navigation is the privilege of every 
nation in times of peace, and if inter- 
national action is arranged for there 
can be no war unless such international 
action is restricted to a group of coun- 
tries rather than a league comprising 
all the countries of the earth. The 
wording of this clause in President 
Wilson’s address suggests that he now 
has in mind that same contingency 
foreshadowed in his address at the 
opening of Congress in December 
when he _ set forth the _ possible 
value of an economic. boycott to 
force the German Government to 
concessions not included in the ar- 
rangements made for a cessation of 
actual hostilities. In fact, the trend 
of his utterances since the collapse of 
Russia’s military power and the Ger- 
man invasion of Italy points to a belief 
that the present League for War be- 
tween the Allies and America may 
have to be continued after the war as 
a League for Peace with or without 
the concurrence of the Central Pow- 
ers; the weapons held at the disposal 
of such a League being economic as 
well as those of force. The recent ac- 
tion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, .representing as it does a 
half million American business men, is 
corroborative of this idea. Such action 
would not be taken in these times with- 
out the approval of the Government, 
and a boycott is threatened to all Ger- 
man commercial activities in the 
United States unless the German Gov- 
ernment falls into line with the pur- 
pose of all other Governments that na- 
tional and international affairs shall 
no longer be conducted upon a military 
basis. Viewed in this light the second 
point in President Wilson’s peace pro- 
gram becomes more intelligible, for it 
reserves the right to any group of na- 
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tions united in a League for Peace to 
close the seas “by international ac- 
tion,” and this does not mean neces- 
sarily that such a League should in- 
clude all countries before it came into 
being. He seems to admit the possi- 
bility that the end of this war may not 
bring about the immediate realization 
of his earlier dreams of a millennium ; 
that the Powers may still be divided 
into two groups, the lesser and more 
truculent to be brought to a more chas- 
tened spirit as time goes on through 
an evolution of democratic spirit 
among their peoples hastened, pos- 
sibly, through political and economic 
pressure. 

By suggesting the removal of all 
economic barriers between all coun- 
tries President Wilson hints at that 
day when there shall be no custom 
houses at ports or frontiers and free 
trade shall rule the world. He himself 
belongs to that school of economists, 
and the party now in power in the 
United States is an outgrowth of the 
older party of free trade principles. 
With the need of vast revenues to pay 
the interest on war debts and the de- 
mand in many countries that home 
industry should be protected as against 
foreign competition, it will be long be- 
fore all the peoples are converted to 
this point in internationalism. If this 
question were made an issue in the 
United States today President Wilson 
would find stronger opposition to his 
idea of international free trade in his 
own country than he would elsewhere, 
and the countries of Continefital Eu- 
rope are now as thoroughly committed 
to a system of import duties as those 
of North America. 

President Wilson proposes to adjust 
all colonial claims by giving the “in- 
terests of the people concerned” equal 
weight with the claims of the Govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined. 
This has been taken to mean the wishes 
of the people concerned, and the idea 
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of a plebiscite being taken among the 
native tribes of Africa and elsewhere 
has naturally received small support. 
The interests of the people concerned 
are a very different thing from their 
wishes, to say nothing of the fact that 
the wishes of some community for an 
independent government might seri- 
ously conflict with the best interests 
of other communities. It may reason- 
ably be assumed that what is meant 
is the best interests of all concerned 
rather than freedom for each unit in 
the list of peoples to be given over to 
exploitation by home or foreign influ- 
ences. The American administration 
of the Philippines is an illustration, 
for here we have a colony that wants 
independence and a dominant Power 
that wishes to bestow it, but the best 
interests of all concerned have 
dictated a cautious policy of gradual 
emancipation. 

The fourth point in President Wil- 
son’s program that will be found con- 
troversiai is the last one he mentions: 
“An association of nations affording 
guarantees of political and territorial 
independence of all States.” If it is 
meant that no association can be 
formed until a universal internationa! 
agreement can be reached, it will be a 
long day before the dream is realized. 
If it is meant that America and the 
Allies and some other ecuntries now 
neutral can be brought together in 
armed alliance to maintain the peace 
of the world, there is no reason why 
some practical arrangement may not 
come out of this war. The broad foun- 
dations of such an alliance are already 
laid and a goodly part of the super- 
structure is now in place. If the coun- 
tries now at war win a reasonable de- 
gree of dominance over the Central 
Powers and maintain their present co- 
operative spirit, humanity will possess 
a reasonable guarantee against 
treachery. 

It is undoubtedly advisable and per- 
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haps necessary that declarations of 
war aims should be made by all bellig- 
erents, not only for the information of 
the enemy, but for the sake of those at 
home. It is perhaps even advisable to 
set forth a program to be submitted 
later to a Parliament of Man to make 
clear to all the motives underlying the 
conflict. To the average man and wom- 
an who is helping to win the war the 
purpose in view at the moment and 
what may be done afterwards are two 
distinct affairs. Germany ran amuck 
and dragged certain of her neighbors 
along with her, stifling their qualms 
with cries of “wolf” and exciting their 
cupidity with promises of victory. 
Others in the community of nations at 
once banded together to overcome the 
maniac, put him in chains, and force 
him to repair the damage done. Every 
country now at war against the Central 
Powers is fighting in self-defense 
against possible vassalage to an evil 
power. The job in hand, therefore, is: 
to defeat the Central Powers by force 
of arms, using as auxiliaries every 
economic, political and social force 
available, including those which may 
be recruited from among the peoples 
of the Central Powers themselves. The 
present Prime Minister of France re- 
cently stated that France and her Allies 
had but one war aim, and that was the 
defeat of the Central Powers. His state- 
ment, made before the speeches of Mr. 
Lloyd George and President Wilson 
were delivered, still stands as the most 
intelligent summary of the purpose of 
America and the Allies in this war. 


_The war aims of Germany have not 


been stated in detail, for the reason 
that they have not been formulated. 
The single purpose of the Central Pow- 
ers is to defeat America and the Allies. 
The moment when hostilities cease will 
be the time when Germany’s peace 
terms will be formulated, and the state 
of affairs at that moment will deter- 
mine the demands to be made. The 
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Allies and America went into the war 
with a definite program in mind to be 
submitted later to an international con- 
ference. Germany went into the war 
for what could be got out of it and 
with no purpose other than to enforce 
her will upon others. Having gone into 
the war with no program for the fu- 
ture, all her leaders could talk about 
was the “defense” of the German Em- 
pire and “guarantees” for its safety in 
the future. In all the German explana- 
tions of the war, its causes and its pur- 
pose, there is no word as to the wel- 
fare or interests 
world or no expressed concern for the 
rights of humanity either at home or 
abroad. Brag and bluster are used to 
lengthen German pronuneiamentos, but 
to win the war is the sole purpose of 
her rulers and the length and breadth 
of their war aims. Any program for 
the future suggested by German pub- 
licists has dealt with the aggrandize- 
ment of German power and that alone. 

The war has now reached a stage 
where it has become a death struggle 
between the spirit of Prussianism and 
the spirit of human liberty. The peo- 
ples of America and the Allied coun- 
tries know well enough what they will 
try to do after they win the war; what 
they might have impressed upon them 
to advantage at this time is not the 
peace program, but the war program, 
and what would happen to the world 
should Germany be the victor. 

To “win the war” is a formula that 
is within the understanding of every 
man, woman and child. It requires no 
interpretation, it appeals to the dullest 
as well as the quickest intelligence, to 
the manual as well as the intellectual 
worker. No controversial points of 
theory arise in its consideration, and 
peoples of all nationalities and beliefs, 
regardless of the form of government 
under which they live, their national 
traditions or their national needs or 
economics, can endorse it with all their 


of the rest of the’ 
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heart and soul and give without reser- 
vation to its accomplishment. This is 
the formula that must be transmuted 
into concrete fact before any of the 
ambitious peace programs given out in 
Europe or America can be seriously 
undertaken. The all-too-prevalent feel- 
ing that the end of the war is near, 
that Germany is about to collapse, 
that the Prussian war lords are about 
to express their realization of inevi- 
table defeat and bow to the will of the 
Allies in consequence, is the most dan- 
gerous phase of the present conflict, so 
far as the Allied and American peoples 
are concerned. 

It is not so evident in print in Eu- 
rope as it is in the casual talk of 
neighbor to neighbor, while in America 
it even now finds its way unceasingly 
into print. When Sir Auckland Geddes 
telis us quite frankly that the Ger- 
manic powers are capable of adding 
1,600,000 men to the armies now on the 
Western front, and that the opposing 
forees are about equal until England 
sends another half million men and — 
America transports her army to 
France, it is time that all idea of the 
immediate collapse of the military 
strength of the Central Powers be eradi- 
cated from the minds of the Allied 
and the American peoples. We know 
that our cause is just, and it is well 
that we should be constantly reminded 
of the reasons why it is just. We hare 
fairly clear ideas as to what we waat 
to do towards the regulation of inter 
national affairs after the war is wun, 
and it is well that we are not allowed 
to lose sight of our admirable peace 
program. There is serious business to 
be done before such a program can 
even be definitely formulated, however, 
to say nothing of wasting time «aiid 
energy in the midst of war in dispu- 
tations as to how it should be-done. 
This war has not yet reached the stage 
of talk, that interval usually preced- 
ing peace. We are not yet through 
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with the fighting stage, and, in fact, it 
is hardly begun, so far as Amer- 
ica and the Allies are concerned. 
To say that we have now reached 
the stage of talk is to admit a 
compromised peace, and to admit this 
is also to admit that all peace pro- 
for it means a 





grams are useless, 
German victory. 

It is difficult not to feel that the 
peoples of America and the Allied 
countries are getting too far ahead of 
the game, except that the inevitable 
winter lull in the fighting is being 


whiled away with encouraging and op-° 


timistic statements as to what we are 
going to do for the world when it is all 
over. The bloodiest battles of the war 
and the greatest tests of the quality of 
all the peoples engaged therein at 
home and in the firing line are coming 
within the next few months. What 
has come before will seem in the light 
of imminent events to have been but 
the preliminary mancuvring of giants. 
The one aim now before all the adver- 
saries of the Central Powers is to win 
a decisive victory in the conflict at 
arms, and as this is the sole aim of 
those fighting against us we are com- 
pelled to concentrate upon it that the 
enemy’s singleness of purpose may not 
overcome our more widely distributed 
purpose and sympathies. 

It is well that the American Govern- 
ment should have sent an encouraging 
message to the people of Russia. Such 
misunderstanding as they have of the 
purposes of America and the Allies in 
continuing the war may thus be at 
least partially removed. We are still 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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fighting for Russia, although the Rus- 
sian people have now laid down their 
arms. A victory for the Allied cause 
means a relaxation of Germany’s stran- 
glehold upon the Russian people, and 
that is what President Wilson has gone 
out of his way to tell them. Russia 
has lost more men and territory in 
this war than any other country, and 
it was while she was thus occupying 
the attention of the enemy that the 
Allied armies were built up to for- 
midable defensive strength on _ the 
Western front. A victory for Allied 
arms would enable America and the 
Allies to repay to some extent the vast 
debt owed to Russia by Western Eu- 
rope and America. In fact, the final 
analysis of any problem before the 
world today brings us back to the sim 
ple statement that our sole war aim 
and purpose at this time is to win 
the war. Until this is done, and un- 
less it is done, neither America nor 
the Allies will be able to carry out a 
single item of the peace program of 
which we talk and over which we ar- 
gue, nor shall we be able to discharge 
any of the debts we owe to ourselves 
or to others. It is now the turn of the 
Central Powers to state their war aims 
and their peace program. This they 
cannot do in terms that will be debat- 
able, for they have but one aim, to 
win the war, and no peace program 
that is not dependent upon the aggran- 
dizement of the German Empire. We 
can meet them with a similar aim and 
confuse them with the disinterested- 
ness and clarity of our purposes when 
hestilities shall cease. 
James Davenport Whelpley. 





SINN FEIN AND GERMANY. 


This article deals only with the 
period before the war, during which 
the Sini Fein movement originated 


and became allied with Germany, and 


its home and foreign policy was for- 
mulated. The Irish rebellion of Easter 
week, 1916, and the recent revelation 
by the United States Government of 
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the plots in America, have given the 
public some insight into the dangerous 
connection between Sinn Fein and Ger- 
many. The meaning and ultimate aim 
of the insurrectionary leaders in Ire- 
land, when they refer in their speeches 
and resolutions to the “Peace Con- 
gress” and the “Freedom of the Seas,” 
may perhaps be gathered from the 
following pages. 

During the first six months of 1904, 
a series of articles on the “Resurrec- 
tion of Hungary” appeared in_ the 
“United Irishman.”* The writer was 
Arthur Griffith, the creator of the 
policy of Sinn Fein (“Ourselves 
Alone’). His object, as he stated in 
the preface to his book{t was 


to point out to his compatriots that the 
alternative of armed resistance to the 
foreign Government of Ireland is net 
acquiescence in usurpation, tyranny 
and fraud... .A century ago in 
Hungary a poet startled his country- 
men by shouting in their ears, “Turn 
your eyes from Vienna or you perish.” 
The voice of Josef Karman disturbed 
the nation, but the nation did not ap- 
prehend. Vienna remained its politi- 
eal center until fifty years later. ‘The 
convincing tongue of Louis Kossuth 
cried up and down the land: “Only 
on the soil of a nation can a nation’s 
salvation be worked out.” 

Through a generation of strife and 
sorrow, the people of Hungary ‘held by 
Kossuth’s dictum and triumphed glori- 
ously. The despised, oppressed and 
forgotten province of Austria is today 
the free, prosperous and renowned 
Kingdom of Hungary. . . . Hungary 
is a nation. She has become so be- 
cause she turned her back on Vienna. 
Sixty years ago Hungary realized that 
the political center of the nation must 
be within the nation. When Ireland 
realizes this obvious truth and turns 
her back on London, the parallel may 
be completed. It failed only wher 


*A weekly paper first published in Dublin 
in 1899. It claimed to be the ‘pioneer organ 
Ot ee The eanection of Hi Dubit 

“The Res on of Hungary.” ublin. 
Duffy, 1904. 
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two generations back Hungary took 
the road of principle, and Ireland the 
path of compromise and expediency. 


The “Resurrection of Hungary” had 
an enormous circulation, and the pref- 
ace to the second edition claimed that 
“no book published in Ireland within 
living memory had been so widely 
read.” This was the genesis of Sinn 
Fein. In the forefront of the pamphlet 
were the words of Sydney Smith: “It 
is impossible to think of the affairs 
of Ireland without being forcibly 
struck with the parallel of Hungary” ; 
and in a hundred pages was com- 
pressed a vivid sketch of the history 
of the Hungarian constitutional strug- 
gle against Austria from 1849 to 1867, 
when, after Sadowa, the emancipation 
of Hungary was achieved and the Em. 
peror Francis Joseph was crowned 
King at Pesth. 


Hungary won her independence under 
Deak (Griffith urged) by refusing to 
send members to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Vienna or to admit any right 
in that Parliament to legislate for 
her. She demanded absolute territorial 
and political integrity, and declined to 
regard the Emperor of Austria as King 
of Hungary or to regard Austria as 
other than .her enemy until these 
things were granted. 


It was no consideration of ‘justice, he 
wrote, that moved Beust to settle the 
Hungarian question. 


The sole consideration that moved him 
was that, if the Hungarian question 
was not settled to the liking of the 
Hungarians, the Hungarians would set- 
tle it themselves by disrupting the 
Empire. . . . Twenty years later, 
Beust frankly stated the position. Aus- 
tria had been beaten after a short but 
must disastrous war; Prussia had for- 
bidden her any more interference in 
German affairs; the country was al- 
most in a state of latent revolution; 
and an outbreak in Hungary, promoted 
by foreign agents and foreign gold with 
Klapka doing Bismarck’s bidding, was 
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in the highest degree probable, and 
would, had it occurred, have led to the 
almost overwhelming disaster. Know- 
ing this, he felt bound to accede to the 
views of the Deak party. 


It seemed clear to Griffith that, as 
the ancient Hungarian constitution was 
revived, so could Irish independence 
again be won, as acknowledged in the 
English Renunciation Act of 1782, 
which enacted that 


the right claimed by the people of Ire- 
land to be bound only by laws enacted 
by His Majesty and the Parliament 
of that Kingdom in all cases whatever 
shall be and is hereby declared to be 
established and ascertained forever and 
shall at no time, hereafter, be ques- 
tioned or questionable. 

One strong, able, honest man. (said 
Griffith) in Ireland in 1867, after the 
failure of the Fenian insurrection, ap- 
prehending the significance of the coro- 
nation of Francis Joseph at Pesth. 
could have rallied and led the coun- 
try to victory. Ireland did not pro- 
duce him. Ireland produced Isaac 
Butt, the apostle of compromise, who, 
by himself and his successors, has led 
the country to the brink of destruc. 
tion. . . The Act of Union was 
never valid. . . The members of the 
Irish Parliament had no legal powers 
to terminate the existence of that 
Parliament. 


To support this contention Griffith 
proclaimed that the leaders of the Irish 
bar, Saurin, Plunkett, Ponsonby, Ball, 
Bushe, Curran, Burrowes, Moore, Fitz- 
gerald and a hundred others, pointed 
out the lesson at the time. The fact 
that England had ignored this constitu- 
tional right, and that Ireland had for- 
gotten it, did not affect it in the least. 
Ireland, in regard to the settlement of 
1783, is precisely in the position of 
Hungary in regard to the Constitution 
of 1848. Austria illegally suspended 


that Constitution and declared it abol- 
ished. Deak stood for eighteen years 
insisting that 


it was not abolished, 


_ tions, 
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since it could not he abolished save 
with the consent of the whole people 
of Hungary. He refused all compro- 
mise and ignored the laws passed for 
Hungary in defiance of her Constitu- 
tion. It was inevitable that such an 
attitude must baffle Austria or any 
other nation towards which it was as- 
sumed, and leave her no alternative to 
unconditional surrender except gov- 
ernment by the sword. 

Protesting against the policy of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, Griffith 
quoted the adverse criticism which 
Beust, who arranged the Ausgleich with 
Hungary, passed on Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill of 1886. Beust had pointed 


out that the Hungarian Parliament 
had heen rendered co-ordinate with 
the Austrian Parliament, and_ that 


Hungary was thus rendered absolute 
mistress of her own affairs, while her 
status in international law was that 
of a sovereign state. Gladstone’s Bill, 
on the other hand, proposed to erect a 
iegislature in Dublin, subordinate to 
the Parliament of London, excluded 
from having any voice in questions of 
war and peace. foreign affairs, the 
army and navy, international treaties, 
customs, currency and other preroga- 
tives of a nation. 

It was an opera-bouffe Parliament 

(wrote Griffith) ; and in return for the 
farcical thing Ireland was to resign 
forever her status as a separate na- 
tionality and become a province of the 
Empire. 
Beust, in pursuing the analogy be- 
tween the Irish and Hungarian ques- 
admitted that Austria never 
would have conceded Hungary’s de- 
mand had Hungary not made it im- 
possible. for her to refuse it by the 
policy she adopted and persisted in for 
eighteen years. England would simi- 
larly never concede Ireland’s demands 
unless Ireland made it impossible not 
to concede them. 

Griffith’s policy was to be a policy 
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of passive resistance. The attendance 
of Irish members at Westminster 
Should cease, as this proceeding recog- 
nized the competency of the British 
Parliament to make laws to bind Ire- 
land. A General Council should be 
formed in Ireland from the Irish rep- 
resentatives; Ireland should set up a 
consular agency of her own, as Hun- 
gary did, to secure a profitable mar- 
ket for Irish goods abroad; “the Brit- 
ish Civil Courts” in Ireland should 
find their “supersession by the insti- 
tution of Voluntary Arbitration Courts” 
such as the Young Irelanders projected 
and the Hungarians established; the 
Irish abroad, especially in America, 
would form a valuable auxiliary both 
by rendering aid to Irish industrial 
enterprises and by obstructing and 
thwarting the designs of British for- 
eign policy, as the Hungarian exiles 
did from 1849 to 1867. 

It would of course be a principal duty 
to keep Irishmen out of the ranks of 
the British armed forces. In Hun- 
gary the County Councils saw so ef- 
fectively to this that the Austrian army 
was rendered ineffective and went to 
pieces in seven days before’ the 
Prussians, 


In conclusion, he wrote: 


We have merely roughly indicated how 
the policy which made Hungary what 
it is today may be applied to Ireland. 
There is no doubt of the readiness of 
the people to follow. The people of 
Ireland are not less patriotic and not 
less intelligent than the people of 
Hungary. Three-fourths of their mis- 
fortunes are traceable to their pusil- 
lanimous, incompetent and sometimes 
corrupt leaders. An Irish Deak would 
have found in Ireland a support as 
loyal and as strong as Deak found in 
Hungary. But an Irish Deak never 
appeared, and shallow rhetoricians im- 
posed themselves on the people in his 
stead. 

Dealing with the question of the 
Crown, he said: 


We hold that the subsistence of the 
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connection between this country and 
Great Britain in any form is not for 
our country’s good, but we recognize 
the existence of a large mass of our 
countrymen who believe, as Deak be- 
lieved in the case of Austria and Hun- 
gary, that, provided the countries re- 
tain each their independence and exist 
co-equal in power, the rule of a com- 
mon Sovereign is admissible. With 
meh of such views Nationalists are cor- 
dially prepared to co-operate, as the 
followers of Kossuth’s co-operated with 
Deak. It involves no abandonment of 
principle on the part of those who de- 
sire to see Ireland a sovereign inde- 
pendent state. But an alliance or co- 
operation with men who are willing to 
accept a statutory and emasculated leg- 
islature av a “settlement of the Irish 
Question” would be an abandonment of 
the principles of Irish Nationalism, and 
can never be entertained by any Irish 
Nationalist. 


This domestic policy of Sinn Fein 
was publicly formulated in the fol- 
lowing terms at its first convention held 
at the Rotunda, Dublin, on November 
28, 1905: 


National self-development on the lines 
successfully adopted by the Hungarians 
in their struggle with Austria by a 
policy relying on “Sinn Fein” (Our- 
selves Alone). To give the strongest 
adhesion to the Gaelic and Industrial 
Revival Movements and to all move- 
ments originating from within Ireland 
instinct with national tradition and not 
looking outside Ireland for the accom- 
plishment of their aims; and to carry 
this policy into effect by utilizing to 
the utmost the powers of all represen- 
tative bodies, and by the recognition 
of an Assembly, meeting in Dublin, and 
composed of delegates from such bodies 
and other popularly elected represen- 
tatives, as the sole authority entitled 
to national obedience. 

At the inaugural meeting the chair- 
man, Edward Martyn, stated that 
the most important of all matters was 
the anti-enlisting crusade. By the work 
of the National Council the recruiting 
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statistics in Ireland had considerably 
decreased. The Irish Nationalist who 
entered the English army or navy de- 
served to be flogged.* 


yriffith prophesied that, if Ireland 
adopted such a policy, her time would 
come as it came after eighteen years 
to Hungary; that Ireland would yet 
have her “last word” like “Hungary’s 
last word,’ when, in 1867, upon the 
Emperor issuing a decree making mili- 
tary service compulsory on the Hun- 
garians, the crisis came and defiance 
rang through the land, and at length 


Francis Joseph, in fear of insurrection, . 


issued under Beust’s advice, the royal 
rescript suspending the conscription 
law and all other obnoxious laws un- 
til the Hungarian Parliament declared 
itself willing to adopt them. 

The apostle of Sinn Fein at first 
gained few adherents among the poli- 
ticians. Some mocked, few said “we 
will hear thee again on this matter.” 
But proselytes began to come in, and 
gradually the Parliamentary party, 
then in the zenith of its power and 
holding Nationalist Ireland in the grip 
of a penetrating and tyrannical organi- 
zation, was undermined. Sinn Fein 
appealed to the younger generation ; 
and the belligerent Nationalists began 
to fall away from the Parliamentary 
party, as more and more, during the 
long Liberal reign, it gave up its in- 
dependent opposition and became a 
wing of the English Radicals, acting 
and jobbing in close alliance with them 
and in effect managing Ireland, as Mr. 
Redmond stated, under Mr. Birrell’s 
regime, “by means of the real Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Devlin.” At home, in 
the Colonies, and in America, the anti- 
British associations approved and rap- 
idly assimilated the Sinn Fein policy. 
which gave a practical means of evinc- 
ing their traditional hostility to Eng- 
land. The Irish Republican Brother- 


a of the Royal Commission on 
the “Rebel Ireland, 1916. Cd. 8311, 


p. 1 
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hood, the old Fenians, the Gaelic 
League, the Gaelic Athletic Associa- 
tion, in short, all the insurrectionary 
groups found in its policy a common 
attraction. It appealed to the impla- 
eable Irish spirit, and satisfied the 
secular national aspirations for com- 
plete and sovereign independence; and, 
as the inability of the Parliamentary 
party to secure anything but a maimed 
and crippled constitution on the basis 
of the Home Rule Bills became more 
and more demonstrated, dissatisfaction 
spread, and the revolt against the M. 
EH. P.’s (Members of the English Par- 
liament) and their methods of compro- 
mise increased. Sinn Fein appealed, 
too, to the “Intellectuals,” “the long- 
haired men”; and nearly all the litera- 
ture of the later Irish Nationalist 
school of writers was inspired by Sinn 
Fein. Home Rule was sterile, Sinn 
Fein was fertile. It had its poets, its 
prose writers and dramatists. It cap- 
tivated boys and girls with its tales 
and legends; and the young men and 
women were educated in the National 
and Intermediate schools by teachers 
often so saturated with Sinn Fein ideas 
that the insurrection of 1916 has been 
rightly termed the “Schoolmasters’ 
Rebellion.” 

The political, economic and revolu- 
tionary doctrines embodied in “the Res- 
urrection of Hungary” were reiterated 
and inculcated by Griffith and a group 
of clever writers in the seditious press. 
The seed was germinating rapidly from 
the time of the Boer War onwards. 
The anti-enlisting campaign was tri- 
ujphant and unchecked. The Gaelic 
Language Movement gained official 
recognition, and Irish was made a 
compulsory subject for appointments 
by many local bodies. Soldiers and 
the Constabulary were insulted. Sinn 
Fein boy scouts were organized, and 
the propaganda became increasingly 
daring and effective. Insurrection was 
brewing. Such was the state of the 
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country, restless, apprehensive, party- 
pestered, with the British Ministry 
under Mr. Birrell abandoning almost 
the pretense of control, when Germany 
intriguing against England, found Ire- 
land ready for her machinations. 

From 1910 down to the rebellion of 
Paster Week, the seditious newspapers 
in Ireland increased to a remarkable 
degree. Pamphlets and leaflets, print- 
ed and typewritten, were distributed 
by hand and post in all directions.* It 
was evident that these papers must 
have been financed by some wealthy 
agency, for their circulation and ad- 
vertisements could not have kept any 
of them in existence for a quarter of 
a year. Several of them were well 
printed on excellent paper, and all of 
them were circulating the same doc- 
trines and competing in virulence 
against England. There can be no 
doubt that they were financed by 
Germany through German-American 
sources. “Sinn Fein,” edited by Arthur 
Griffith, was to a great extent the offi- 
cial organ; Casement, writing anony- 
mously, was one of its contributors. 
It was intensely pro-German. On Au- 
gust 8, 1914, its leading article on the 
outbreak of the war said: 

Ireland is not at war with Germany. 
She has no quarrel with any Conti- 
nental power. England is at war with 
Germany. . . . Germany is nothing 
to us in herself, but she is not an en- 
emy. Our blood and our miseries are 
not on her head. But who can for- 
bear admiration of the Germanic peo- 
ple whom England has ringed about 
with enemies, standing alone and un- 
daunted against a world in arms? 

“Trish Freedom” was also a «ost 
active engine of German intrigue. It 
first appeared in November, 1910, un- 
der the management of John McDer- 

*E. g. in July 1913 a violent anti-enlistment 


Fre 4 “War—England, Germany and _ Ire- 


A “The War tat live a daily 
terror of Germany. ar Ww ermany 
and England is at hand.” - 
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mott, one of the signatories to the 
Proclamation of the Irish Republic in 
April, 1916, a manifesto which of itself 
proves the prior Sinn Fein alliance 
with Germany, stating as it did that, 


having patiently perfected her disci- 
pline, having resolutely waited for the 
right moment to reveal itself, Ireland 
now seizes that moment; and, sup- 
ported by her exiled children in Amer- 
ica, and by gallant allies in Europe, 
but relying first on her own strength, 
she strikes in full confidence of 
victory. 


So tar back as October and Novem- 
ber, 1911, “Irish Freedom” was work- 
ing for Germany ; and in one of a series 
of articles headed “When Germany 
Fights England,” it wrote: 


If then Ireland lends her aid to Ger- 
many, and Germany wins in a war 
with England, Ireland will become an 
independent nation. 


Casement was one of the contribu- 
tors to “Irish Freedom”; and in De- 
cember, 1914, it contained an announce- 
ment of his reception at the Foreign 
Office in Berlin: 


We have now an official statement 
by the German Government that Ger- 
many would never invade Ireland with 
a view to its conquest or the over- 
throw of any national institution. 
Should fortune ever bring the German 
troops to Ireland’s shores, these troops 
would land not as an army of invad- 
ers to pillage and destroy, but as forces 
of a nation inspired by good will to- 
wards Ireland and her people, for 
whom Germany desires national pros- 
perity and freedom. . - In fact, Ger- 
many has no quarre! with Ireland, and 
Ireland has no quarrel with Germany. 
The only enemy of Irish freedom is 
now, as.ever, England.* 


*A proclamation printed in Berlin in almost 
identical terms with this statement was cir- 
culated an 


erica, and has been re- 
cently: sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
for ‘plotting the escape of Germans at San 
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Almost every number of the Sinn 
Fein publications, “The Irish Volun- 
teer,” “Honesty,” “The Spark,’ “The 
Irish Worker” (Larkin’s paper, edited 
by Connolly, the rebel leader), “The 
Gael,” “Ireland,” “Fianna Fail,” “Scis- 
sors and Paste,” and “Nationality” (the 
successor of “Sinn Fein’), was openly 
or covertly pro-German. The loyal 
Irish, North and South, saw what 
was coming and warned the British 
Government; but these warnings, as 
well as those from official sources, 
were, as told in the evidence taken at 
the Hardinge Commission, disregarded.* 

The domestic policy of Sinn Fein 
was, as we have seen, formulated in 
1904. In 1911 its foreign policy was 
formulated. Griffith gave it a domes- 
tic policy; Casement gave it a foreign 
policy. In June, 1911, he was knighted, 
and in the same year he was engaged 
in his traitorous dealings with Ger- 
many. He promulgated this policy by 
means of pamphlets privately circu- 
lated and by articles in the “New Ire- 
land Review” and writings in the sedi- 
tious press. He was in touch with 
Germany and worked in collaboration 
with Kuno Meyer, who had long lived 
in Ireland, had founded the school of 
Irish Learning in Dublin in 1903, and 
held a professorship in University Col- 
lege, Liverpool. Casement’s policy was 
to recommend Ireland to Germany as 
holding the key to unlock “the Free- 
dom of the Seas”; and to recommend 
Germany to Ireland by the vision of 
an Ireland created a sovereign state, 
guaranteed in independence by the vic- 
torious Central Powers at the Peace 
Congress that would assemble when 
England should be vanquished in the 
great war which he knew from his 
German associates was fast approaching. 

The Sinn Fein foreign policy was 
published and disseminated and dis- 
cussed in Ireland and known to Irish 
loyalists long before Ulster began to 





*1916, Cd. 8311. 
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The 
Sinn Fein Irish Volunteer Movement 
was not, as_is so often asserted, de- 
signed as an answer to the Ulster Vol- 
unteer Movement; it was intended for 


arm in resistance to Home Rule. 


a different purpose. Many of the 
rebels who organized it were in touch 
with Germany in Europe and America. 
The Irish Volunteers were raised by 
the Sinn Fein leaders as a military 
force to back the foreign policy of Sinn 
Fein, so that there should be a disci- 
plined body of Irishmen ready to strike 
at England in the event of a German 
invasion, and, aided by German offi- 
cers, men and munitions, to fight for 
the independence of Ireland. The Sinn 
Fein Volunteers were not hostile to the 
Ulster Volunteer Movement, and pub- 
licly proclaimed the fact; they rather 
welcomed it, counting on the hope that 
the Radical Government would force 
Home Rule on Ulster, that Ulster would 
resist in arms, that England would be 
plunged in civil war, that Germany 
would seize the opportunity, that a 
divided England, “beaten to her knees,” 
would meet her Sadowa, and that Ire- 
land, at last united, North and South, - 
in detestation of British Government, 
would demand and compel her inde- 
pendence as Hungary had done. 

Casement’s review articles were 
collectively printed in America, and 
published in cheap pamphlet form 
(price five cents) before and immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of the war, 
under the title of “Ireland, Germany 
and the Freedom of the Seas. A pos- 
sible outcome of the war of 1914. To 
Free the Seas, free Ireland.’* 

In a preface dated August 15, 1914, 
he said: 
It was the intention of the writer of 
the articles, begun in 1911, and written 

*They were also published in 1914 under 
the title ‘“‘The Crime against Europe—A 
Possible Outcome of the War of 1914” 
(Philadelphia, the Celtic Press). Immense 
quantities of these pamphlets were circulated 


in Ireland through the post, being fraudu- 
lently enclosed in covers the names 


of business firms in high repute in Dublin, 
Belfast, and elsewhere 
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in odd moments in 1911 and between 
the end of 1912 and November, 1913, 
to show how the vital needs of Euro- 
pean peace, of European freedom of 
the seas, and of Irish national life and 
prosperity were indissolubly linked 
with Germany in the struggle so clearly 
impending between that country and 
Great Britain. The war has come 
sooner than was expected. The rest of 
the writer’s task must be essayed not 
with the author’s pen, but with the rifle 
of the Irish Volunteer. As a contribu- 
tion to the cause of Irish freedom this 
presentment of the cause for Germany, 
friend of Ireland and foe of England, 
is now published. . . . A German tri- 
umph will bring equality of opportu- 
nity to all who traverse the seas; and, 
in order to safeguard that new-won 
freedom, Ireland, the keeper of the seas 
for Great Britain, must become the 
keeper of the seas for Europe. Such 
is the object of the German effort; 
such the possibility and hope to Ire- 
land and the sea nations of a German 
triumph. A German victory must bring 
as one of the surest guarantees of fu- 
ture peace and sea-liberty for all, an 
Ireland restored to Europe and erected 
into a Sovereign European State under 
international guarantees. . . . In this 
war Ireland has only one enemy. Let 
every Irish heart, let every Irish hand, 
let every Irish purse be with Germany. 
Let Irishmen in America get ready. 
The day a German sea victory tolls 
the death-knell of British tyranny at 
sea, it tolls the death-knell of British 
rule in Ireland. . . . Let Irishmen in 
America stand ready armed, keen and 
alert. The German guns that sound 
the sinking of the British Dreadnoughts 
will be the call of Ireland to her scat- 
tered sons. 


The official policy of Sinn Fein calls 
upon the Irish to have nothing to do 
with Westminster, but to return mem- 
” bers to form a Convention at home, and 
to_ represent Ireland at the Peace Con- 
ference after the war, and there de- 
mand that she shall be recognized as 
/ue of the small nationalities, and her 
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independence guaranteed by the Great 
Powers. Certain pressmen and mem- 
bers of Parliament used to tell the 
British people that the Sinn Feiners 
were interesting idealists or harmless 
cranks. In reality Sinn Fein is the 
most dangerous revolutionary move- 
ment since the time of the Tudors. As 
the Irish insurrectionaries had under 
Elizabeth a European foreign policy 
in connection with England’s great en- 
emy, Spain, so now, after three hun- 
dred years, they have a foreign policy 
in connection with her far greater en- 
emy, Germany. Now, as then, the aim 
of that policy is to strike down the sea 
power of England and thus destroy her. 

Casement’s original articles supplied 
texts for the numerous seditious Irish 
newspapers, financed by German and 
Irish-American money. Two of the 
most remarkable of them—‘“Ireland 
and the Next War” (July, 1913), and 
“The Elsewhere Empire” (December, 
1913)—were published .in the “Irish 
Review,” the organ of the Irish “Intel- 
lectuals,’ and reproduced in “Irish 
Freedom,” which was controlled by the 
most dangerous of the rebel leaders, 
MacDermott and James _ Connolly.* 
They thus gained a wide publicity, not 
only among the “long-haired men,” but 
among the rank and file of the 
seditious. 

The following is a passage from one 
entitled “The Keeper of the Seas,” cir- 
culated in August, 1911: 


Without Ireland there would be today. 
no British Empire. The vital impor- 
tance of Ireland to England is under- 
stood, but never proclaimed, by every 
British statesman. To subdue that 
western and ocean-closing island and 
to exploit its resources, its people, and, 
above all, its position, to the sole ad- 
vantage of the eastern island, has been 
the aim of every English Government 
from the days of Henry VIII onwards; 
and the vital importance of Ireland to 


*See “Irish Freedom,’ August 1913 an 
March 1914. wy x 
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Europe is not, and has not been, un- 
derstood by any European statesman. 
To them it has not been a European 
island, a vital and necessary element 
of European development, but an ap- 
panage of England, an island beyond 
an island... . 

Montesquieu alone of French writers 
grasped the importance of Ireland in 
the international affairs of his time; 
and he blames the vacillation of Louis 
XIV, who failed to put forth his 
strength to establish James upon the 
throne of Ireland, and thus by an act 
of perpetual separation to “affaiblir le 
voisin.” Napoleon, too late, in St. Hel- 
ena, realized his error: “Had I gone 
to Ireland instead of Egypt, the Em- 
pire of England was at an end.” With 
these two utterances of the French 
writer and of the French ruler, we be- 
gin and end the reference of Ireland 
to European affairs which Continental 
statecraft has up to this emitted, and 
so far has failed to apply... . 

Perhaps the one latter-day European 
who perceived the true relation of Ire- 
land to Great Britain was Niebuhr. 
“Should England,” he said, “not change 
her conduct, Ireland may still, for a 
long period, belong to her, but not al- 
ways; and the loss of that country is 
the death-day, not only of her great- 
ness, but of her very existence.” 


Having denounced the “British 
usufruct of the overseas world now 
maintained to exclude Germany at all 
costs from the arena,’ Casement sug- 
gests the German Irish Allied policy, 
and the present Sinn Fein program of 
Ireland at the Peace Congress: 


Detach Ireland from the map of the 
British Empire and restore it to the 
map of Europe, and that day England 
resumes her native proportions and 
Europe assumes its rightful stature in 
the Empire of the World. Ireland can 
only be restored to the current of Eu- 
ropean life, from which she has for so 
long been purposely withheld, by the 
act of Europe. What Napoleon per- 
ceived too late may yet be the pur- 
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pose and achievement of a Congress 
of nations... . 

Ireland’s strategic importance is a 
factor of supreme weight to Europe, 
and is today used in the scale against 
Europe... . The arbitrium mundi, 
claimed and most certainly exercised 
by England, is maintained by the Brit- 
ish Fleet; and, until that power is ef- 
fectively challenged and held in check, 
it is idle to talk of European influence 
outside of certain narrow Continental 
limits. The power of the British Fleet 
can never be permanently restrained 
until Ireland is restored to Europe. 
Germany then of necessity becomes the 
champion of European interests as op- 
posed to the world-dominion of 
england. 


The Sinn Fein policy of Ireland at 
the Peace Congress does not contem- 
plate simply an attempt to force the 
doors of a Peace Congress where Eng- 
land and her Allies are conquerors; it 
has another more sinister aspect. It 
looks to Ireland’s appearance at a 
Peace Congress, after a victory by. the 
German Powers, where she will claim 
to be created an independent state 
under European guarantee. This is a 
tangible policy, and was and is the aim 
of the Sinn Fein insurrectionists; and 
the Clare, Kilkenny, Roscommon and 
Longford elections, the latter of which 
the “Manchester Guardian” described 
as “equivalent to a serious defeat of 
the British Army in the field,’ have 
returned representatives to take part 
in such a Congress. 


We must eject the Irish slaves of 
England from every constituency and 
replace them by men who will stand 
in the eyes of Europe for an independ- 
ent Irish nation. The way of Ireland 
to the Peace Conference is through the 
constituencies. The ballot boxes must 
accredit the representatives of the Irish 
nation to that Congress which is 
pledged to regard the right of smeil 
nations to live in liberty and peace. 
The opportunity has come to Ireland.. 
to render the permanent settlement of 
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Europe impossible without a perma- 
nent settlement of Ireland, and to the 
constituencies in Ireland now we say: 
The issue upon which you must vote 
is whether Ireland accepts England’s 
rule and whatever England may de- 
cree, or whether Ireland rejects that 
rule and claims from the Peace Con- 
ference the right that the Allies de- 
clare they stand for, the right that the 
United States declares it stands for, 
the right of Belgium, the right of Po- 
land, the right of a nation to govern 
itself. (“Nationality,” May 19, 1917.) 


In the remarkable article, “Ireland, 
Germany and the Next War,” published 
in July, 1913, Casement, under the pen- 
name of Shan Van Vocht, clearly for- 
mulated the Sinn Fein foreign policy. 
The Review was sent by him to Gen- 
eral Von Bernhardi, with a request to 
translate and circulate it in Germany. 
Bernhardi summarized and published 
it in the “Berliner Post.” 


Today, indeed (wrote Bernhardi, 
discussing the article), Germany’s pol- 
icy seems to be steering full sail to- 
wards an agreement with England; but, 
as this goal could not be reached with- 
out the abandonment of our whole fu- 
ture as a world power, it is valuable 
for the “Realpolitiker” to examine ex- 
haustively both the strength and the 
weaknesses of England. 

It is not without interest to know 
that, if it ever comes to a war with 
Mngland, Germany will have allies in 
the enemy’s camp itself, who in the 
given circumstances are resolved to 
bargain, and at any rate will cause a 
grave anxiety for England, and per- 
haps tie fast a portion of the Eng- 
lish troops. . . . This prospect gains 
in significance when the circumstance 
is borne in mind that the Irish-Ameri- 
cans also reckon on an Anglo-German 
War, and, when it breaks out, will 
certainly do the utmost in their power 
to damage England. 

Bernhardi received a semi-oflicial re- 
buke in the “Kolnische Zeitung,” be- 
cause these things might better have 
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been discussed in Military Council, and 
such outspokenness might raise diffi- 
culties for German policy ; but the pro- 
posals were soon to bear fruit. 
Casement took as his text an article 


‘by Sir A. Conan Doyle in the “Fort- 


nightly Review” of February, 19138— 
“Great Britain and the Next War,” in 
which the writer appealed “to his Irish 
fellow-countrymen of all political per- 
suasions to recognize Ireland’s inter- 
ests as one with those of Great Brit- 
ain in the event of a British defeat” ; 
declaring that “the British fleet is their 
one shield. If it be broken, Ireland 
will go down; for no sword can trans- 
fix England without the point reaching 
Ireland behind her.” 

I propose (wrote Casement) to show 
briefly that Ireland, far from sharing 
the calamities that must necessarily 
fall on Great Britain from defeat by 
a German Power, might conceivably 
thereby emerge into a position of much 
prosperity. The British view of the 
fate of Ireland in the event of 
a British defeat may be _ stated 
as twofold—only two contingencies 
are admitted. Either Ireland would 
remain after the war as she is today, 
tied to Great Britain, or she might be 
(this is not very seriously entertained ) 
annexed by the victor. No other solu- 
tion, I think, has ever been suggested. 


As to the first alternative, he admit- 
ted that the view was correct that, “if 
on the conclusion of a great war, Ire- 
land were still to remain as she is to- 
day, an integral portion of a defeated 
United Kingdom, it is plain she would 
suffer and might be made to suffer 
possibly more even than fell to the 
share of Great Britain.” As to the 
second—-the “bogey man” idea that 
Germany would “take” Ireland, he 
usserts that, 

To create a prosperous and flourishing 
Ireland, recognizing that her own in- 
terests lay with those of her new ad- 
ministration, would assuredly be the 
first and chief aim of German states- 
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manship. . . To rule from Hamburg 
and Berlin a remote island and a dis- 
contented people, with a highly discon- 
tented and separated Britain interven- 
ing, by methods of exploitation and 
centralization, would be a task beyond 
the capacity of German statecraft. 


German effort, then would plainly 
be directed to creating an Ireland sat- 
isfied with the change and fully de- 
termined to maintain it. 


Were annexation by the victor in- 
deed to follow a British defeat, Ire- 
land might very conceivably find the 
changed circumstances greatly to her 
advantage. . . But there is a third 
alternative (he wrote) I have never 
seen discussed or hinted at, and yet it 
is at least as likely as the first alter- 
native, and far more probable than the 
second, for I do not think the annexa- 
tion of Ireland by an European power 
is internationally possible, however de- 
cisive might be the overthrow of Eng- 
land. Such an overthrow would be 
of enormous import to Europe and to 
the whole world. . . It would be 
with the victor to see that the condi- 
tions of peace he imposed were such 
as, while ensuring to him the objects 
for which he had fought, would be 
the conditions least likely to provoke 
external intervention or a combination 
of alarmed world interests. . 

Germany would have to attain her 
end—the permanent disabling of the 
maritime supremacy of Great Britain— 
by another and less provocative meas- 
ure than annexation. It is here, and 
in just these circumstances that the 
third alternative, which no English- 
man, I venture to think, has ever 
dreamed of, would be born on the field 
of battle and baptized a German god- 
child with European Diplomacy as 
sponsor. Germany for her own Inm- 
perial ends and in pursuit of a great 
world policy might successfully accom- 
plish what Louis XIV and Napoleon 
only contemplated. An Ireland already 
severed by a sea held by German war- 
ships and temporarily occupied by a 
German Arniy might well and irrevo- 
cably be seyered from Great Britain, 
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and with common assent erected into a 
neutralized independent European state 
under international guarantees. An in- 
dependent Ireland would of itself be 
no threat or hurt to any European in- 
terest. On the contrary, to make Ire- 
land an Atlantic Holland, a maritime 
Belgium,* would be an act of restora- 
tion to Europe of this most naturally 
favored of European Islands that a 
Peace Congress should in the end be 
glad to ratify at the instance of a 
victorious Germany. . 

It is evident that, if Great Britain 
were defeated, Germany would carry 
the Irish question to an European so- 
lution in harmony with her maritime 
interests, and could count on the sup- 
port of the great bulk of European 
opinion to support the settlement those 
interests imposed. And if, politically 
and commercially, an independent and 
neutral Irish state commended itself 
to Europe, on moral and intellectual 
grounds the claim could be put still 
higher. Nothing advanced on behalf 
of England could meet the case for a 
free Ireland as stated by Germany. 
Germany would attain her ends as the 
champion of national liberty, and could 
destroy England’s naval supremacy 
for all time by an act of irreproachable 
morality. . . A more and more 
pent-in Central Europe may discover 
there is a Near-Western question, and 
that Ireland, a free Ireland, restored 
to Europe, is the key to unlock the 
western ocean and open the seaways 
of the world. 


To further the Sinn Fein foreign 
policy, Casement went to Germany and 
entered into traitorous dealings there. 
The Irish rebels fought to carry it into 
effect. It has permeated and fired rev- 
olutionary Ireland, while Germany has 
intrigued and plotted there, and is still 
plotting to assist it. Through it, Mat- 
thew J. Cummings of Boston, the Pres- 
ident of the A. O. H. (American Al- 
liance), linked together the German 


and Irish Associations in America, and 
Was given the assurance that Germany 


*This was before ‘‘The Scrap of Paper’’ was 
torn up. 
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would recognize the Irish rebels as 
belligerents and take charge of the 
Irish claim at the Peace Conference.* 
This is the policy adopted on April 19, 
1917, by the Sinn Fein Conference in 
the Mansion House, Dublin, held under 
the Republican Flag, and attended 
by over 150 of the younger priests and 
900 other delegates. It was reiterated 
at the Convention held to frame the 
Sinn Fein constitution, on October 25, 
1917. Backing this policy, Germany, 
in the Note to America on January 31, 
1917, declares that, 


to the principles and wishes which she 
professes belongs in the first place the 
right of all nations to self-government 
and equal rights, and in acknowledging 
this principle she would sincerely re- 
joice if peoples like those of Ireland 
and India, who do not enjoy the bless- 
ings of independence, now obtained 
their freedom. + 


Meanwhile, through this policy, thou- 
sands of British troops are “tied fast” 
from the front to control Ireland, 
where, alone among all the belligerent 
people of Europe, conscription is not 
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enforced and a quarter of a million 
stalwart Irishmen are left unenrolled 
for military service. Major Hills told 
the Prime Minister, “It will not be 
pleasant for England to have to go to 
a Peace Conference with Ireland stand- 
ing in the corner as a naughty child. It 
will want some explaining to the world 
and I am not sure that the world will 
not listen to Ireland as much as to 


ourselves.” The official organ replied: 


English statesmen will succeed in set- 
tling the Irish question when they re- 
store to Ireland the same sovereign 
rights they profess to be fighting for 
in the case of Belgium, Serbia and Rou- 
mania. To claim these rights Ireland 
is going to the Peace Conference, 
whereat Major Hills confesses her 
voice will be listened to equally with 
England’s; and, while the English Govy- 
ernment and Ireland’s misrepresenta- 
tives conspire to try and prevent her 
going there, let our countrymen in each 
constituency prepare, when opportunity 
comes, to elect an Irishman to go, not 
to the London Parliament where they 
break treaties, but to the Peace Con- 
ference where all Europe will make 
treaties. 
Vigilant. 





-_ 


THE SPY IN BLACK. 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
PART II. 

A Frew CHAPTERS BY THE EDITOR. 


V. ON THE Mat Boat. 


A procession came down the long 
slope at the head of the bay. Each 
vehicle but one rumbled behind a pair 
of leisurely horses. That one, a car 
with a passenger and his luggage, 
hooted from tail to head of the proces- 
sion, and vanished in the dust to- 
wards the pier. The sea stretched like 
a sheet of brilliant glass right out 
across the bay and the firth beyond to 
the great blue island hills, _ as far 


*See ‘‘New York World,” March 7, 1915. 
TIrish Opinion,” Feb. 24, 1917. 


as the eye could search it; on the green 
treeless shores, with their dusty roads 
and their dykes of flagstones set on 
edge, there was scarcely enough breeze 
to stir the grasses. “We shall have a 
fine crossing,” said the passengers in 
the coaches to one another. 

They bent round the corner of the 
bay and passed the little row of houses, 
pressed close beneath the high grassy 
bank, and rumbled on to the pier. The 
sentries and the naval guard eyed the 
passengers with professional suspicion 
as they gathered in a cue to show their 
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passports, and then gradually straggled 
towards the mail boat. But there was 
one passenger who was particularly 
eyed; though if all the glances toward 
her were prompted by suspicion, it was 
well concealed. She was a girl of any- 
thing from twenty-two to twenty-five, 
lithe, dressed to a miracle, dark-haired 
and more than merely pretty. Her 
dark eyebrows nearly meeting, her 
bright and singularly intelligent eyes, 
her firm mouth and resolute chin, the 
- mixture of thoughtfulness in her ex- 
pression and decision in her move- 
ments, were not the usual ingredients 
of prettiness. Yet her features were so 
fine and her complexion so clear, and 
there was so much charm as weli as 
thought in her expression, that the 
whole effect of her was delightful. 
Undoubtedly she was beautiful. 

She was clearly traveling alone, and 
evidently a stranger to those parts. 
No one on the pier or steamer touched 
a hat or greeted her, and from her 
quick looks of interest it was plain 
that everything was fresh to her. The 
string of passengers. was blocked for 
a moment on the narrow deck, and just 
where she paused stood a tall man who 
had come aboard a minute or two be- 
fore. He took his eyes discreetly off 
her face and they fell upon her bag. 
There on the label he could plainly 
read, “Miss Eileen Holland.” Then she 
passed on, and the tall man kept 
looking after her. 

Having piled her lighter luggage on 
a seat in a very brisk and business- 
like fashion, Miss Holland strolled 
across the deck and leaned with her 
back against the railings and her hands 
in the pockets of her loose tweed coat, 
studying with a shrewd glance her fel- 
low-passengers. They included a num- 





ber of soldiers in khaki, on leave ap- 
parently ; several nondescript and unin- 
teresting people, mostly female; and 
the tall man. At him she glanced sev- 
He was very obviously a 


eral times. 
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clergyman of some sort, in the conven- 
tional black felt hat and a long dark 
overcoat; and yet though his face was 
not at all unclerical, it seemed to her 
that he was not exactly the usual type. 
Then she saw his eyes turn on her 
again, and she gazed for some minutes 
at the pier just above their heads. 

The cable was cast off and the little 
steamer backed through the foam of 
her own wake, and wheeling, set forth 
for the Isles. For a while Miss Hol- 
land watched the green semi-circle 
slowly receding. astern and the shining 
waters opening ahead, and then turned 
to a more practical matter. Other pas- 
sengers were eyeing the laden deck 
seat. 

“I’m afraid my things are in your 
way,” she said, and, crossing the deck, 
took up a bag and looked round where 
to put it. 

The clergyman was beside her in a 
stride. 

“Allow me. 
you,” he said. 

He spoke with a smile, but with an 
air of complete decision and quiet com- 
mand, and with a murmur of thanks 
she yielded the bag almost automati- 
cally. As he moved off with it, it 
struck her that here was a clergyman 
apparently accustomed to very prompt 
obedience from his flock. 

They had been standing just aft of 
the deck house, and with the bag in 
his hand he passed by this to where a 
pile of lighter luggage had been ar- 
ranged on the deck. As he went he 
looked at the bag curiously, and then 

, before putting it down he glanced over 
his shoulder. The lady was not in sight 
and very swiftly but keenly he studied 
it more closely. It was a suitcase made 
of an unusual brown, light material. 
Turning one end up quickly he read 
on a little plate this assurance by the 
makers, “Garantirt echt Vulcanfibre.” 
And they slowly, and apparently rather 
thoughtfully, he strolled back, 


T’ll stow it away for 
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“You'll find it among the other lug- 
gage, just beyond the deck house,” he 
said, and then, with an air of sudden 
thought, added, “Perhaps I ought to 
have put it with your other things, 
wherever they are.” 

“I have practically nothing else,” 
said she, “except a trunk in the hold.” 

“You are traveling very light,” he 
remarked. “That wasn’t a very sub- 
stantial suitcase.” 

For a moment she seemed to be a 
little doubtful whether to consider him 
a somewhat forward stranger. Then 
she said with a frank smile— 

“No; it was made in Germany.” 

As she spoke he glanced at her with 
a curious sudden intensity, that might 
have been an ordinary trick of manner. 

“Oh,” he said, with a smile. “Before 
the war, I presume?” 

“Yes,” she answered, briefly, and 
looked. round her as though wonder- 
ing whither she should move. 

But the clergyman seemed oblivious 
to the hint. 

‘Do you know Germany well?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said. 

He nodded. 

“Yes, pretty well—as it was before 
the war, of course. I had some good 
friends there at one time.” 

“So had I,” she said. 

“All in the past tense, now,’ said he. 

“I suppose so,” she answered; “yet 
I sometimes find it hard to believe 
that they are all as poisoned against 
England and as ignorant and callous 
as people think. I can’t picture some 
of my friends like that!” 

She seemed to have got over her 
first touch of resentment. There was 
certainly an air of good-breeding and 
even of distinction about the man, and, 
after all, his extreme assurance sat 
very naturally on him. It had an un- 
premeditated matter-of-course quality 
that made it difficult to remain offended. 

“It is hard to picture a good many 


“Do you?” 
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things,” he said, thoughtfully. “Were 
you long in Germany?” 

She told him two years, and then 
questioned him in return; but he 
seemed to have a gift for conveying ex- 
ceedingly little information with an air 
of remarkable finality—as though he 
had given a complete report and there 
was an end of it. On the other hand, 
he had an equal gift for putting ques- 
tions in a way that made it impossible 
not to answer without churlishness. 
For his manner never lacked courtesy, 
and he showed a flattering interest in 
each word of her replies. She felt that 
she had never met a man who had put 
her more on her mettle and made her 
instinctively wish more to show herself 
to advantage. 

Yet she seemed fully capable of hold- 
ing her own, for after half an hour’s 
conversation it would have been re- 
markably difficult to essay a biograph- 
ical sketch of Miss Hileen Holland. She 
had spent a number of years abroad, 
and confessed to being a fair linguist; 
she was going to the Islands “to stay 
with some people”; and she had pre- 
viously done “a little’ war work—so 
little, apparently, that she had been 
advised to seek a change of air, as 
her companion observed with a smile. 

“Anyhow, I have not done enough,” 
she said, with a sudden intensity of 
suppressed feeling in her voice. 

The keen-faced clergyman glanced at 
her quickly, but said nothing. A minute 
or two later he announced that he had 
some correspondence to look over, and 
thereupon he left her with the same air 
of decision instantly acted on with 
which he had first addressed her. He 
passed through the door of the deck 
house, and she got a glimpse of his 
head going down the companion. Her 
face remained quite composed, but in 
her eyes there seemed to be the trace 
of a suggestion that she was unused 
to see gentlemen quit her side quite 
so promptly. 
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A few minutes later she went down 
herself to the ladies’ cabin. Coming 
out, the foot of the companion was 
immediately opvosite, and beyond 
stretched the saloon. At the far end 
of this sat the clergyman, and at the 
sight of him Miss Holland paused 
for a moment at the foot of the ladder 
and looked at him with a face that 
seemed to show both a little amuse- 
ment and a little wonder. He sat 
quite by himself, with a bundle of 
papers on the table at his elbow. One 
of these was in his hand, and he was 
reading it with an air of extraordinary 
concentration. He had _ carelessly 
pushed back his black felt hat, and 
what arrested her was the odd impres- 
sion this produced. With his hat thus 
rakishly tilted, all traces of his clerical 
profession seemed mysteriously to have 
vanished. The white dog collar was 
there all right, but unaided it seemed 
singularly incapable of making him 
Miss 
Holland went up on deck rather 
thoughtfully. 

The little mail boat was now far out 
in the midst of a waste of waters. The 
ill-omened tideway was on its best 
behavior; but, even so, there was a 
constant gentle roll as the oily swell 
swung in from the Atlantic. Ahead, 
on the starboard bow, loomed the vast 
island precipices ; astern the long Scot- 
tish coast faded into haze. One other 
vessel alone was to be seen—a long, 
low, black ship with a single spike of 
a mast and several squat funnels be- 
hind it. An eccentric vessel this 
seemed; for she first meandered to- 
wards the mail boat and then mean- 
dered away again, with no visible 
business on the waters. 

The girl moved along the deck till 
she came to the place where her suit- 
case had been stowed. Close beside it 
were two leather kit-bags, and as she 
paused there it was on these that her 
eyes fell. She looked at them, in fact, 


into a conventional minister. 
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very attentively. On each were the 
initials “A. B.”, and on their labels the 
legend, “The Rev. Alex. Burnett.” She 
came a step nearer and studied them 
still more closely. A few old luggage 
labels were still affixed and one at least 
of these bore the word “Berwick.” Miss 
Holland seemed curiously interested 
by her observations. 

A little later the clergyman reap- 
peared and approached her like an old 
acquaintance. By this time they were 
running close under the cliffs, and they 
gazed together up to the dizzy heights 
a thousand feet above their heads, 
where dots of sea-birds circled hardly 
to be distinguished by the eye, and 
then down to the green swell and burst- 
ing foam at the foot of that stupen- 
dous wall. In the afternoon sun it 
glowed like a wall of copper. For a 
few minutes both were instinctively 
silent. There was nothing to be said 
of such a spectacle. 

Then Miss Holland suddenly asked— 

“Do you live near the sea?” 

“Not very,” he answered, with his 
air of finality. 

But this time she persisted. 

“What is your part of the country?” 

“Berwickshire,” he said, briefly. 

“Do you happen to know a minister 
there—a Mr. Burnett?” she inquired. 

“That is my own name,” he said, 
quietly. 

“Mr. Alexander Burnett?” 

He nodded. 

“That is very. funny,” she said. 
“There must be two of you. I happen 
to have stayed in those parts and met 
the other.” 

There seemed to be no expression at 
all in his eyes as they met hers; nor 
did hers reveal anything. Then he 
looked round them quietly. There 
were several passengers not far away. 

“It would be rather pleasant in the 
bows,” he suggested. “Shall we move 
along there for a little?’ 

He made the proposal very courte- 
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ously, and yet it sounded almost as 
much a command as a suggestion, and 
he began to move even as he spoke. 
She started, too, and exchanging a 
casual sentence as they went, they 
made their way forward till they stood 
together in the very prow with the 
bow wave beneath their feet, and the 
air beating cold upon their faces,—a 
striking solitary couple. 

“I’m wondering if yon’s a married 
meenister!’’ said one of their fellow- 
passengers—a facetious gentleman. 

“It’s no’ his wife, anyhow!” grinned 
his friend. 

A little later 
again. 

“I’m wondering how long thae two 
are gaun tae stand there!” he said 
this time. 

The cliffs fell and a green sound 
opened. The mail boat turned into the 
sound, opening inland prospects all the 
while. A snug bay followed the sound, 
with a little gray-gabled town clinging 
to the very wash of the tide, and a host 
of little vessels in the midst. Into the 
bay pounded the mail boat and up to- 
wards the town, and only then did the 
gallant minister and his fair acquaint- 
ance stroll back from the bows. The 
wag and his friend looked at them 
curiously, but they had to admit that 
such a prolonged flirtation had seldom 
left fewer visible traces. They might 
have been brother and sister, they both 
looked so indifferent. 

The gangway shot aboard, and with 
a brief hand-shake the pair parted. A 
few minutes later Miss Holland was 
being greeted by an elderly gentleman 
in a heavy ulster, whilst the minister 
was following a porter towards a small 
wagonette. 


the wit wondered 


VI. THE VANISHING GOVERNESS. 


The house of Breck was a mansion 
of tolerable antiquity as mansions 
went in the islands, and several curi- 
ous stories had already had time to 
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encrust it, like lichen on an aged wall. 
But none of them were stranger than 
the quite up-to-date and literally true 
story of the vanishing governess. 

Richard Craigie, Esq., of Breck, the 
popular, and more or less respected, 
laird of the mansion and estate, was 
a stout gray-bearded gentleman, with 
a twinkling blue eye, and one of the 
easiest-going dispositions, probably in 
Europe. His wife, the respected, ‘and 
more or less popular, mistress of the 
mansion, was lean and short, and very 
energetic. Their sons were employed 
at present like everybody else’s sons, 
and do not concern this narrative. But 
their two daughters, aged fifteen and 
fourteen, were at home, and do concern 
it materially. 

It was only towards the end of July 
that Mrs. Craigie thought of having a 
governess for the two girls during the 
summer holidays. With a letter in her 
hand, she bustled into Mr. Craigie’s 
smoking room, and announced that her 
friend, Mrs. Armitage, in Kensington, 
knew a lady who knew a charming and 
well-educated girl— 

“And who does she know?” 
rupted her husband. 

“Nobody,” said Mrs. Craigie. 
is the girl.” 

“Oh!” said the laird. “Now I 
thought that she would surely know 
another girl who knows a woman, who 
knows a man ss 

“Richard!” said his wife. 
listen to me!” 

It had been her fate to marry a con- 
firmed domestic humorist, but she bore 
her burden stoically. She told him 
now simply and firmly that the girl in 
question required a holiday, and that 
she proposed to give her one, and in 
return extract some teaching and su- 
pervision for their daughters. 

“Have it your own way, my dear. 
Have it your own way,” said he. “It 
was economy yesterday. It’s a gover- 
ness today. Have you forced the safe?” 


inter- 


“She 





“Kindly 
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“Which safe?” 
suspecting lady. 

“At the bank. I’ve no more money 
of my own, I can tell you. However, 
send for your governess—get a couple 
of them as you're at it!” 

The humorist was clearly so pleased 
with his jest that no further debate 
was to be apprehended, and his wife 
went out to write the letter. Mr. Crai- 
gie lit his sixteenth pipe since break- 
fast and chewed the cud of his wit 
very happily. 

A fortnight later he returned one 
evening in the car, bringing Miss Hileen 
Holland, with her trunk and her brown 
suitcase. 

“My hat, Selina!” said he to his wife, 
as soon as the girls had led Miss Hol- 
land out of hearing, “that’s the kind 
of governess for me! You don’t mind 
my telling her to call me Dick, do you? 
It slipped out when she was squeezing 
my hand.” 

“I don’t mind your being undigni- 
fied,” replied Mrs. Craigie, in a chilly 
voice, “but I do wish you wouldn’t 
be vulgar.” 

As Mr. Craigie’s chief joys in life 
were entertaining his daughters and 
getting a rise out of his wife, and as 
he also had a very genuine admiration 
for a pretty face, he was in the sev- 
enth heaven of happiness, and remained 
there for the next three days. Pipe in 
mouth, he invaded the schoolroom con- 
stantly and unseasonably, and _ re- 
duced his daughters to a state of in- 
coherent giggling by retailing to Miss 
Holland various ingenious schemes for 
their corporal punishment, airing hu- 
morous fragments of a language he 
called French, and questioning their 
instruetor on suppositious romantic 
episodes in her career. He thought 


demanded the un- 


Miss Holland hardly laughed as much 
as she ought; still, she was a fine 
girl. 

At table he kept his wife continually 
scandalized by his jocularities; such 
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as hoarsely whispering, “I’ve lost my 
half of the sixpence, Miss Holland,” 
or repeating, with a thoughtful air, 
“Under the apple tree when the moon 
rises—I must try and not forget the 
hour!” Miss Holland was even less 
responsive to these sallies, but he en- 
joyed them enormously himself, and 
still maintained she was a _ fine 
girl. 

Mrs. Craigie’s opinion of her new 
acquisition was only freely expressed 
afterwards, and then she declared that 
clever though Miss Holland undoubt- 
edly was, and superior though she 
seemed, she had always suspected that 
something was a little wrong some- 
where. She and Mr. Craigie had used 
considerable influence and persuasion 
to obtain a passport for her, and why 
should they have been called upon to 
do this (by a lady whom Mrs. Armi- 
tage admitted she had only met twice), 
simply to give a change of air to a 
healthy-looking girl? There was some- 
thing behind that. Besides, Miss Hol- 
land was just a trifle too good-looking. 
That type always had a history. 

“My wife was plain Mrs. Craigie 
before the thing happened,” observed 
her husband, with a twinkle, “but, dash 
it, she’s been Mrs. Solomon ever since!’ 

It was on the fourth morning of Miss 
Holland’s visit that the telegram came 
for her. Mr. Craigie himself brought 
it into the schoolroom and delivered 
it with much facetious mystery. He 
noticed that it seemed to contain a 
message of some importance, and that 
she failed to laugh at all when he of- 
fered waggishly to put “him” up for 
the night. But she simply put it in 
her pocket and volunteered no explana- 
tion. He went away feeling that he 
had wasted a happy quip. 

After lunch Mrs. Craigie and the 
girls were going out in the car, and 
Miss Holland was to have accompanied 
them. It was then that she made 
her only reference to the telegram. She 
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had got a wire, she said, and had a 
long letter to write, and so begged to 
be excused. Accordingly, the car went 
off without her. f : 

Not five minutes later Mr. Craigie 
was smoking a pipe and trying to sum- 
mon up energy to go for a stroll, when 
Miss Holland entered the smoking- 
room. He noticed that she had never 
looked so smiling and charming. 

“Oh, Mr. Craigie,” she said, “I want 
you to help me. I’m preparing a little 
surprise !” 

“For the girls?’ 

“For all of you!” 

The laird loved a practical jest and 
scented happiness at once. 

“I’m your man!” said he. 
ean I do for you?” 

“J’ll come down again in half an 
hour,” said she. “And then I want 
you to help me to carry something.” 

She gave him a swift bewitching 
smile that left him entirely helpless, 
and hurried from the room. 

Mr. Craigie looked at the clock and 
decided that he would get his stroll 
into the half-hour, so he took his stick 
and sauntered down the drive. On one 
side of this drive was a line of huddled 
wind-bent trees, and at the end was a 
gate opening on the high-road, with the 
sea close at hand. Just as he got to 
the gate a stranger appeared upon the 
road, walking very slowly, and up to 
that ‘moment concealed by the trees. 
He was a clergyman, tall, clean-shaved 
and with what the laird afterwards de- 
scribed as a “hawky kind of look.” 


“What 


There was no haughtiness whatever 


about the laird of Breck. He accosted 
everyone he met, and always in the 
friendliest way. 

“A fine day!” said he, heartily. 
“Grand weather for the crops, if we 
could just get a wee bit more of rain 
soon.” 

The clergyman stopped. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, “it 
weather.” 


is fine 
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His manner was polite, but not very 
hearty, the laird thought. However, he 
was not easily damped, and pro- 
ceeded to contribute several more 
observations, chiefly regarding the 
weather prospects, and tending to 
become rapidly humorous. And then 
he remembered his appointment in the 
smoking-room. 

‘“Well,’’ said he, “good day to you! 
I must be moving, I’m afraid.” 

“Good day,’ said the stranger 
courteously, and moved off promptly 
as he spoke. 

“T wonder who will that minister 
be?” said Mr. Craigie to himself as he 
strolled back. ‘It’s funny I never saw 
the man before. And I wonder, too, 
where he was going?’ : 

And then it occurred to him as an 
odd circumstance that the minister 
had started to go back again, not to 
continue as he had been walking. 

“That’s a funny thing,’’ he thought. 

He had hardly got back to his 
smoking-room when Miss Holland 
appeared, dressed to go out, in hat and 
tweed coat, and dragging, of all things, 
her brown suitcase. It seemed to be 
heavily laden. 

She smiled at him confidentially, as 
one fellow-conspirator at another, 

“Do you mind giving me a hand 
with this?” said she. 

“Hullo!” cried the laird. ‘What’s 
this—an elopement? Can you not 
wait till I pack my things too? The 
minister’s in no hurry. I’ve just been 
speaking to him.” 7 

It struck him that Miss Holland 
took his jest rather seriously. 

“The minister?” said she in rather 
an odd voice. ‘‘You’ve spoken to him?” 

“He was only asking if I had got 
the license,’’ winked Mr. Craigie. 

The curious look passed from her 
face,-and she laughed as pleasantly 
as he could wish. 

“T'll take the bag myself,” said the 
laird. ‘Oh, it’s no weight for me. I 
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used to be rather a dab at throwing the 
hammer in my day. But where am I 
to tuke it?’ 

“T’ll show you,” said she. 

So out they set, Mr. Craigie carrying 
the suitcase, and Miss Holland in the 
most delightful humor beside him. He 
felt he could have carried it for a 
very long way. She led him through 
the garden and out in.o a side lane 
between the wall and a hedge. 

“Just put it down here,” she said. 
“And now I want you to come back 
for someching else, if you don’t mind.” 

“Mind?” said the laird gallantly. 
“Not me! But I’m wondering what 
you are driving at.” 

She only smiled, but from her 
merry eye, he felt sure that some very 
brilliant jest was afoot, and he joked 
away pleasantly as they returned to 
the house. 

“Now,” she said, “do you mind 
waiting in the smoking-room for ten 
minutes or so?”’ 

She went out, and Mr. Craigie 
waiced, mystified but happy. He 
waited for ten minutes; he waited for 
twenty, he waited for half an hour, 
and still there was no sign of the fas- 
cinating Miss Holland. And then he 
sent a servant to look for her. Her 
report gave Mr. Craigie the strongest 
sensation that had stirred that good- 
natured humorist for many a day. 
Miss Holland was not in her room, 
and no more, apparently, were her 
belongings. The toilette table was 
stripped, the wardrobe was empty; in 
fact, the only sign of her was her trunk, 
strapped and locked. 

Moving with exceptional velocity, 
Mr. Craigie made straight for the lane 
beyond the garden. The brown suit- 
case had disappeared. 
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“Well, I’m _ jiggered!’’ murmured 
the baffled humorist. 

Very slowly and soberly he returned 
to the house, lit a fresh pipe, and 
steadied his nerves with a glass of 
grog. When Mrs. Craigie returned, she 
found him sufficiently revived to jest 
again, though in a minor key. 

“To think of the girl having the 
impudence to make me carry her 
luggage out of the house for her!’’ 
said he. “Gad, but it was a clever 
dodge to get clear with no one sus- 
pecting her! Well, anyhow, my repu- 
tation is safe again at last, Selina.” 

“Your reputation!’ replied Mrs. 

Craigie in a withering voice. ‘For 
what? Not for common sense any- 
how ”’ 
“You’re flustered, my dear,’’ said 
the laird easily. ‘It’s a habit women 
get into terrible easy. You should 
learn a lesson from Miss Eileen Hol- 
land. Dashed if I ever met a cooler 
hand in my life ”’ 

“And what do you mean to do about 
it?’’ demanded his wife. 

“Do?” asked Mr. Craigie, mildly 
surprised. ‘‘Well, we might leave the 
pantry window open at night, so that 
she can get in again if she’s wanting to; 
or rd 





“It’s your duty to inform the 
authorities, Richard ”’ 

“Duty?” repeated the laird, still 
more surprised. “Fancy me starting 
to do my duty at my time of life ”’ 

“Anyhow,” cried Mrs. Craigie, 
“‘we’ve still got her trunk ”’ 

“Ah,” said Mr. Craigie, happily at 
last, ‘‘so we have Well, that’s all 
right then.’’ 

And with a benign expression the 
philosopher contentedly lit another 


pipe. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TALE OF TOTI. 


I worked my way forward through 
the shifting crowd of people that was 
gathered in front of the little posicard 
shop in the Via Nazionale, and present- 
ly reached a position from where the 
window-display—evidently the mag- 
net drawing them together—was vis- 
ible. At a first glimpse—viewed 
through the feathers of a lady’s hat— 
it appeared of small interest. In the 
center of the window was a neutral- 
tinted drawing of a bersagliere charg- 
ing over the tumbled sandbags of 
what had once been the parapet of a 
trench, and all around were rows and 
piles of postcard reproductions of the 
larger original. It was only when I 
drew near and was able to scan the 
sketch more closely that I saw that 
the soldier had only one leg, and that 
the object which he was represented 
as throwing in the direction of the 
retreating enemy was a crutch. 

Then I understood why it was the 
people around me were giving voice 
to such exclamations as ‘gamba sola!”’ 
“mutilato!’”’ ‘‘poverino!l’’ “fantastico!” 
and the like; but how it was that 
Italy was in such straits for men as to 
have to employ one-legged ones in the 
front line was not so clear. I bought 
one of the cards and found on the 
reverse a paragraph in Italian, evi- 
dently an order accompanying the 
award of a medal of valor. Here is the 
translation: 

Enrico Tort. 


Volunteered despite the loss through 
accident of his left leg; after rendering 
important services on Hill 70 (east of 
Selz), during the military engagements 
of April, he took part in the battle of 
August 6, which resulted in the capture 
of Hill 85 (east of Monfalcone), 
fearlessly advancing on the entrenched 
enemy although twice wounded. Mor- 
tally struck by a third bullet, with 


heroic exaltation, he hurled his crutch 
at the enemy and died kissing his hel- 
met, with a stoicism worthy of his 
superbly Italian soul. 

(Monfalecone, August 6, 1916; gold 
medal awarded, motu proprio, by His 
Majesty the King.) 

Toti—the name had a familiar 
sound, and I even seemed to connect 
it with a one-legged man. But where? 
As the grappling-hooks of my memory 
were still dragging vainly for the 
fugitive recollection when I returned 
to my hotel, I sought the omniscient 
concierge on the chance of uncovering 
a clue. 

“Who was Enricb Toti, the one- 
legged bersagliere who was awarded 
the Gold Medal for Valor?” I asked; 
“and tell me also, while you are about 
it, if it is really true that Italy has 
used up her men so fast that she has 
to recruit from the mutilati?” 

The concierge looked at me with the 
same hurt expression that had come 
into his face the time I had asked him 
—not without reason, I thought—if 
the telephone system of Rome was 
really a contemporary of the Coliseum. 

Of course the Italian Government 
didn’t recruit Enrico Toti, and of 
course Enrico Toti went and volun- 
teered. And of course they told him 
he could be of no use in the army, and 
then—being Enrico Toti—of course 
he went and joined the army willy- 
nilly.. The concierge was surprised I 
had never heard about him. 

“But I think I have heard something 
of him, somewhere or other,’ I said; 
“tell me who he was and what he 
did.” 

“T only know what the papers have 
printed,” he said, “for though Toti 
was a familiar figure in his own part of 
Rome—he was a Trasteverino—it was 
a part that I never had occasion to go 
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to. He lost one of his legs—in a rail- 
way accident, I believe—when he 
was about twenty, and yet, so strong 
was he in spirit and in what was left 
of his body, he went right on with his 
life just as if nothing had happened. 
He had won quite a reputation in a 
number of branches of sport before 
his accident, notably in bicycling, 
swimming, and boxing. He still con- 
tinued to ride his bicycle (though not 
to race, of course), and in the water 
he is said to have actually won a 
number of medals—in contests with 
some of the best swimmers of Rome— 
in spite of his lost leg. And though he 
was no longer able to box, his arms 
became so strong that he could tear 
in half two packs of cards. Four or 
five years ago he started on a tour of 
the world on his bicycle, and actually 
did manage to kick his machine 
through most of the countries of 
Europe before he got into some kind of 
trouble with the Austrian authorities 
in Vienna and was sent back to Italy. 
After a few months in Rome he again 
became rescless, and this time went to 
Egypt with the idea of cycling to the 
Cape through the heart of Africa. He 
started——’”’ 
“Egypt!’’—“Cape-to-Cairo!””—“‘One 
legged Italian cyclist!’’—at last I had 
connected up my .rain of memory. 
Instantly there sharpened in my mind 
a picture that had been trying to float 
into focus ever since I had seen the 
drawing in the postcard shop. I 
was looking from che cool awninged 
deck of a Nile stern-wheeler that had 
floundered away from the Shellal 
quay a couple of hours previously. 
To the right rose the lotus-crowned 
columns of the Temple of Philae, re- 
flected in the impounded waters of the 
lake backed up behind the wall of the 
great dam at Assuan; to the left were 
brown-black rock-hills of Upper Egypt, 
radiating in fluttering scarves of 


pulsing air the beating rays of the 
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mid-afternoon sun. Across the face 
of the desert range was the gash of a 
road—probably only a donkey or 
camel track—and up this were creeping 
three figures, which my glass revealed 
to be men plodding beside pushed 
bicycles. Two of the figures moved 
evenly and naturally, if a little wea- 
riedly; but the third—the leader who 
was setiving the by no means leisurely 
pace—bobbed and swayed wich the 
unmistakable action of the vigorous 
cripple vaulting along on crutches. 

The fluent streaming of the mirage 
dimmed the detail of the image in my 
binoculars as the leader of the little 
party bobbed up into silhouette against 
the skyline, and I sensed rather than 
saw the resolute set of a pair of power- 
ful shoulders, which not even che 
“hump” given them from the crutches 
or the loom of a bulky pack could 
quite conceal. He waited a few 
moments for his companions—settling 
himself on his bicycle (propped up, 
apparently, by one of the crutches) 
meanwhile—and then shoved off and 
coasted out of sight where the track 
dipped toward the desert valley beyond. 

That was my firsc—and indeed my 
last and only—glimpss of Enrico 
Toti, the one-legged Italian cyclist of 
whom I had been hearing ever since 
I arrived in Egypt a fortnight pre- 
viously. He had been in Alexandria 
and Cairo for several weeks, it appeared 
making preparations for his arduous 
journey, and living in the interim by 
selling postcards of himself and his 
bicycle and drawing “lightning 
skefches’” and performing feats of 
strength in the music-halls. 

‘He is one of the most astonishing 
characters I have evar met,” an 
official of the Egyptian State Railways 
said to me one day in Cairo. “He is 
brimming with confidence, burning 
with enthusiasm; more the kind of 
type you might imagine the early 
martyrs were than a common globe- 




















trotting vagabond. He doesn’t seem to 
care in the least for money—beyond 
enough to live on—and, with one leg 
and empty pockets, he is setting off as 
coolly for the Cape, via the deserts 
and jungles of tropical Africa, as I 
would start for home by the “P. & 
O.” Keep your eye open for him, as 
you'll doubtiess overtake him some- 
where along your way to Khartoum. 
Take my word for it, he’s 4 chap you'll 
find well worth talking to.’’’ 

Toti had gathered seven recruits— 
all on bicycles—for his Cairo-to-the- 
Cape pilgrimage when he finally 
pedaled out past the Pyramids and 
off along the ribbon of macadam that 
leads up the Nile. At Luxor—for the 
roads were growing soft as the metaling 
grew patchier—I heard of them as 
five; and out of Assuan (so it was 
reported to me on the day of my 
arrival) but three had ridden away 
the night before on the burned desert 
track that winds up toward the 
barrage and Shellal. These were the 
ones (I had been watching for them) 
that I picked out with my glass on the 
caravan track over the hills opposite 
Philae. Two of them—as I learned 
afterwards—dropped out on the way 
across Upper Egypt, and it was only a 
famished Italian with one leg who 
pushed doggedly on to the Sudan 
border, where a kind but inexorable 
British official deemed it his duty to 
turn back a penniless cripple from a 
desers which even Kitchener—pushing 
to avenge Gordon—had refused to 
lead his army across before a railway 
had. been built. 

The lone pilgrim had taken the 
disappointment of being turned back 
in very good part, so they told me at 
Atbara; but had promptly countered 
with a demand for “compensation” 
in the form of permission to swim 
back to Cairo by the Nile. With the 
current, he had urged, he could easily 
make from forty to fifty miles in a ten- 
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hour day; while as for crocodiles— 
he was sure his remaining leg was far 
too tough to tempt even the hungriest 
saurian. Besides, one good kick with 
that same leg—— 

“He really seemed a good deal put 
out,”’ the Commissioner had told me, 
“because we would not undertake to 
ship his bicycle and let him go ahead 
with the mad idea.”’* 

And now, it appeared, this stout- 
hearted cripple had just died the most 
spectacular and acclaimed of Italian 
war heroes. Surely, if there was any 
way of getting the facts, an account 
of how it had come about would be 
worth writing for the world outside of 
Italy. My search began and ended 
in a humble fourth-floor flat in a tene- 
ment near where the Porta Maggiore 
pierces the wall of old Rome. 

I confess that as we climbed the 
whitewashed, drearily ‘“‘hygienic’’ stairs 
of this model workmen’s tenement, I 
felt a doubt as to whether it really 
could have been ‘‘the place’ of such a 
romantic figure as Enrico Toti. But 
the name was on the door of the 
fourth flat back, and in the somewhat 
gaudy salottino into which we were 
ceremoniously ushered was the single- 
pedal bicycle of the one-legged ber- 
sagliere, and the crutch with the sharp 
lancehead stuck in it which he used 
to drag around on his night prowlings 
on the bloody Carso in search of 
adventures with the enemy. 

Even this evidence, however, was 
somehow not convincing; neither were 
the medals, the diplomas, and the 
newspaper clippings regarding the 
thousand-and-one adventures of this 
singular and happy rover, which the 
father wished particularly that we 
should see. Surely all this, I thought, 
is not the stuff out of which was 
moulded that heroic soul, that daring 

*I was inclined at the time to take this 


story with a of salt, but have recently 
seen a from Toti to his mother 
stating + he had this very plan in/mind, 
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spirit, and that almost Franciscan 
sweetness which blended so strikingly 
in Enrico Toti. 

I turned rather hopelessly to the 
old mother. ‘‘What sort of a boy was 
he when he was little?’’ I asked; and 
the somewhat bent figure in black 
which had remained in the background 
while the men of the family were 
occupying the center of that modest 
stage looked intently at me, hesitating 
an instant before answering. Then 
the tenderest smile crossed her white 
face, with a real flicker of mischievous- 
ness in it, as she said slowly: ‘‘He was 
... he was, my dear, signore . 
well, what you might call a most 
vivacious boy!’ And then I knew 
that we were at !ast on the golden trail 
of romance. 

“He had a new idea every day, or 
planned a different adventure,’’ she 
went on, but instantly, as if a little 
remorseful, she explained: “Ah! but 
such a good boy, and so attached to 
his family.” 

I did not dare ask her how it came 
to pass that, devoted as he was to his 
home, he went to sea at fourteen, 
enlisting in the Italian navy, and 
roamed the ocean spaces for nine 
years, hoping to measure himself 
with some terrible pirate crew in 
strange, far-away waters, as he finally 
did in a naval engagement in the Red 
Sea, of which he has left us a delight- 
fully breezy account in his travel 
notes. 

I did not dare ask this, but the eyes 
of that mother were reading clearly 
through my silence. 

“Do you know why he tried to run 
away from his ship?’’ she asked me, 
as if we had been speaking of his long 
naval career. ‘(He and his chum had 
planned to swim to land, work their 
way to Terra del Fuego, and bring the 
light of civilization to the savages 
there.’ Even she smiled as we fol- 


lowed her gaze to the wall opposite 
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where hung a crayon portrait of 
Enrico as a gentle-eyed sailor of His 
Majesty’s Navy. 

“T have a good photograph of him 

. somewhere,’’ she said, as she 

went unerringly to that ‘‘somewhere,’’ 
which she knew as exactly as every- 
thing else relating to her son, and 
produced a group-photograph of the 
crew of the old cruiser Emanuele 
Filiberto for our admiration. She 
searched for her Enrico on the picture 
she held upside down. ‘I can’t see 
very well in this light,’’ she explained 
as she passed the picture to me, “‘but 
you can pick him out easily; he is the 
little boy sitting close to a big cannon.”’ 

We talked of a hundred things about 
the boy, especially of his restless desire 
to try his hand at everything, at 
writing and drawing, at carving and 
cabinet-making, at electricity, me- 
chanics, and chemistry. ‘‘And he was 
a pretty good hand at painting,” 
commented the father, as he spread 
before us water-colors and oil canvases 
of madonnas, seascapes, and African 
scenes. “But as an artist,’’ observed 
the mother, with the same mischievous 
flicker in her eyes, “he liked best to 
paint his pictures upside down; it was 
a different way of doing from the 
method of other painters.”’ 

As we talked I grew bold with the 
sense that between the mother and me 
there had sprung a quick understand- 
ing of her son, and so I found myself 
asking: ‘‘When he was hurt... 
when the locomotive ran him down and 

. cut off his leg... after he 
pulled through and came home. . 
was‘he . . . depressed?”’’ 

The father sententiously interjected: 
“He could not die; his country needed 
him... 
“The railroad had sent a casket for 
his burial,’’ commented the other male 
member of the family, who felt very 
seriously his réle of official historian 
of his heroic brother-in-law, ‘so certain 
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was everybody that he would die. 
But a glorious destiny. . . .” 

“Ah! he was very blue and sad 
when he came home,” sighed the 
little mother. 

“No! No!’’ argued the more monu- 
mentally inclined father. “It was 
like his other accident when he was 
wiring the halls of the Exposition 
buildings at Macerata and got a shock 
from a short circuit which knocked him 
down a twenty-foot scaffolding... .” 

“They closed the Exposition in his 
honor,’”’ the mother readily granted. 

“As a sign of respect for his death,”’ 
corrected the family historian; “but 
after three hours of artificial respira- 
tion he came round and was back on 
his work in a few days.” 

“He was reserved for a greater 
destiny!’ concluded the father. 

“Don’t you want to see his patents?” 
asked the mother, and as we looked 
over the various devices of Enrico 
Toti’s insatiable inventiveness, we 
wondered what truly helpful contri- 
vances might have been evolved by 
that quick, sensitive brain if better 
disciplined and more fully schooled. 

“TI think he liked this best of all.”’ 
It was the mother who was calling our 
attention to a photograph showing 
Toti working a combination tricycle 
and aeroplane of his own devising. 

“He could make it fly at will,’ 
explained the facher. 

“To be exact,” corrected the his- 
torian, “at the imperfect stage he 
left his invention it could only rise a 
few inches for a few seconds.”’ 

“But that was enough for him to 
skim over the little streams he met 
in his long, solitary travels,’’ defended 
the mother a trifle aggressively. 

It was at her own suggestion that 
we went to what had been Enrico 
Toti’s bedroom. ‘You must see his 
books,”’ proudly said this woman who 
could not read. “Those in the upper 
shelf he bought when he was a boy; 
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in the lower are those he got after the 
accident which cost him his leg.’’ 

Even without such physical division 
one could easily have guessed which 
beckoned his blithe spirit in the years 
of his physical perfection, and out of 
which he drew for strength in his brave 
adversity. Homer’s Odyssey looked 
big and joyous in the upper shelf, 
and Plutarch’s Lives, and a treatise 
on “The Rights of Nature and the 
Rights of Man’’; bucit isfrom the lower 
shelf of neatly kept volumes that his 
indomitable spirit seemed to ring out. 
“Smiles,”’ “Will Is Power’’ and ‘“Char- 
acter’ and ‘“Duty’’ by the same author, 
and in close, upright formation: ‘“How 
to Succeed in Life,’ ‘“‘Arise, Take Up 
Thy Bed,” and ‘The Art of Renewing 
One’s Soul and Body.” 

Both the upper and the lower 
shelves count the works of poets and of 
adventurers; but while the upper 
includes burning visions of loveliness 
such as D’Annunzio’s “Laudi,’’ the 
lower ones hold such as would tend to 
stimulate the fineness of the imagina- 
tion, like Carducci’s Odes. 

We see here, then, how the accident 
which had crippled Toti’s strong 
body seemed to have added a new and 
inspiring zest to life. Success with 
such a handicap would now mean 
more than ordinary success. What he 
had read, what he had visioned, and 
what he had dreamed, shaped them- 
selves through his adversity into a 
definite plan of life, and into a work- 
able ideal; he could be an example 
unto men, an example of that self-will 
and self-strength to which all men 
could attain, since he, who was heavily 
handicapped, had achieved them 
wholly from within. 

Thus we find him traveling on his 
one-pedal bicycle in Europe and in 
Africa, starting often without money, 
paying his way by exhibitions of 
athletic feacs or by drawing and 
painting pictures by lightning strokes, 
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or, as he loved best, upside down. We 
find him in Russia, in Holland, and 
in the far North, where a conscience- 
less German impresario robs him of all 
his little savings. Perhaps in the 
letter he wrote home describing his 
loss we may find the seeds of that 
burning resentment and indignation 
against the lack of the sense of fair 
play in the Teutons, which later 
germinates into a throbbing hatred 
for the Tedeschi who held unredeemed 
Italy in bondage. 

Yet neither this incident, nor more 
significant ones, such as the refusal of 
the Austrian authorities to allow him to 
pedal through Vienna unless he re- 
moved the flaming tricolor sash he 
wore over his bicycle jacket to display 
his nationality—not even this incident 
which cut short his trip as he. refused 
to submit to the Austrian demands, 
could for long depress his roving, glad 
spirits. All he wished was change and 
new impressions, and the chance co 
build ever more imposing dream 
castles. For money he had little use; 
even the damages paid him by the 
railroad for the loss of his leg he 
promptly ‘loaned’’ to needy friends 
and neighbors; yet he possessed a 
singularly fine sense of responsibility 
to his body—a responsibility to keep it 
strong as a useful instrument of his will 
and as an object-lesson to other men 
of what could be done with it even 
under adverse circumstances. 

Indeed this sense of example grew, 
with time, into almost an apostleship; 
the lovable egoism of his ardent nature 
turned, more and more, into an 
ardent altruism. 

Thus in a railroad men’s union, 
where political machinations are driv- 
ing a good man out of office, he goes 
to the rescue of right against might 
with a carefully prepared address in 
which philosophic and social theories 
blend with a burning indignation. 
“The defense of truth,’ he tells his 
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opponents, “is the task of the just; 
to assure to it its triumph is the duty 
of the strong.’ 

The young, especially, appeal to 
his apostleship, the young with the 
handicaps of poverty. For them he 
writes a little book telling how “the 
world needs men who are strong and 
know how. to endure,’ taking his 
motif from Bacon’s dictum that ‘‘man 
hath not the full consciousness of his 
powers until he tries, thinks and wills.”’ 
In a few homely examples he shows 
how failure and success result from 
our character and will and are not the 
product of fortuitous circumstances. 
“Be persevering,” he concludes his 
advice to struggling youths, ‘work 
hard and hopefully, and the future will 
shine to you lovely and serene, for ye 
represent the victors, the conquerors, 
and the heroes of life.”’ 

Wishing to add example to precept 
he gathered about him the boys of the 
neighborhood, the loafers, and the 
down-and-outs of the streets, and 
started a toy industry for them. He 
kept them busy and interested by 
designing new things and new ways of 
making old things; till the under- 
taking developed into a paying con- 
cern in which he did the hard work and 
the boys got most of the profits. 
The shop he used as a social settlement, 
enforcing discipline, teaching fair play 
and the value of patience and per- 
sistence, and rewarding merit or good 
work by tickets for the theatres and 
the cinemas. 

Then came the war, and one thought, 
one supreme thought, possessed the 
restless soul of Enrico Toti: to avenge 
the Italian martyrs of Austrian op- 
pression and to raise the Italian 
tricolor on the historic San Giusto at 
Trieste. 

The father began telling us of the 
various applications his son had made 
to the War Department to be allowed 
to enlist as a volunteer, but it was the 
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mother who gave us the picture of 
what really happened when the war 
began. 

“Even when Enrico applied he 
knew they would refuse a cripple on 
general principles; so he promptly 
bought himself the uniform of a pri- 
vate in the Italian artillery, loaded 
his wheel with seventy kilos of every- 
thing imaginable, tucked away care- 
fully an Italian flag under his coat, and 

. addio!”’ 

At the railroad station on his way 
northward people gathered about this 
unusual fighting man, thinking him a 
convalescing mutilated hero returning 
to a well-earned rest. But all the 
explanation the curious would get 
from him was the laconic statement: 
“TI am off to the Front!’ and he said 
this in such a way that no one dared 
ask more. 

“This,”’ he once allowed himself to 
explain, as he pointed to his crutch, 
“has never taken courage from me; 
now I should look upon it with horror 
if it deprived me of the chance to 
fight.”’ 

It was due to the sympathetic in- 
tuition of the Duke of Aosta, to whom 
Enrico Toti managed to present him- 
self, that he was finally allowed to 
enlist regularly as a cyclist in the 
dashing bersagliert corps and assigned 
to the Lower Isonzo sector. 

“And then,’’ as his mother said, as 
she showed us his letters from the 
Front—‘“‘then life really began.” 

As the men chosen for an attack 
file before his eager eyes, he writes: 
“All walk forth with the pride of 
having been called to go under fire to 
avenge the martyrs who generously 
gave their life-blood for the loveliest 
and the highest of all ideals—the 
greatness of Italy!’ The thought of 
unredeemed Italy is his constant, 
consuming vision. In his watehes on 
the Lower Isonzo he gazes on Trieste, 


near but still enslaved: ‘‘Trieste, 
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white and mystic in the sunlight, 
beauteous and desired! My thoughts 
turn again and again to her, and I 
look and look . . . tremblingly.” 

Yet in his great, ideal passion he 
does not forget his humbler duties 
towards his fellowmen. ‘‘When I see 
one of my companions obliged to do 
sentry duty while suffering from 
physical weariness’’—I find in a letter 
full of human compassion—‘I smile 
so as to hide my own weariness and 
take his place, with my spirit, somehow, 
all aglow. Then through my mind 
seems to unfold all the history of 
Italy, and my heart goes forth to her 
heroes and her martyrs, and nothing, 
nothing seems too hard to endure.’’ 
On another occasion he insists on 
taking the place of a soldier who is the 
father of four children: ‘‘How pleasant 
it is to forget one’s self for the sake of 
helping another; it is only then that 
we can really feel the joy of life.” 

News comes of the martyrdom of 
Cesare Battisti, the Irredento, whom 
Austria captured and hanged as a 
common criminal. Toti’s long-sim- 
mering hatred breaks forth furiously 
and he intensifies his propaganda along 
every imaginable line. To friends who 
cannot fight he writes, urging them to 
subscribe to the war loans: ‘‘War is 
carried on with money,” he tells 
them, ‘‘and this time we must win at 
any cost and no matter what the sac- 
rifice.’”’ To his parents who urge him 
not to expose himself unnecessarily to 
danger he defiantly replies: ‘Those 
who love us should think only that 
for the honor of their country men die 
with the serenity of saints, happy to 
immolate themselves to an_ ideal 
which humanity has always cherished.”’ 
And to all he knows, to friends and to 
soldiers, he passes on the war cry: 
“Fuort « Barbari! Fuori Barbari!’’ 
(out with the barbarians!). 

Fortune soon smiles on him. Easter 
Day sees him not only a soldier of 
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Italy, but wounded in her holy cause. 
“Wounded, but not daunted!” he 
writes to his mother; and in five days 
he is back in the fighting line. ‘“‘I am 
stronger than ever,” he exclaims, “I 
have ceased to know what fatigue 
means. All the hardships of the 
trenches seem as nothing when Sa- 
voia! sounds, and we throw ourselves 
upon the enemy, wresting from him, 
bit by bit, the land which is Italy’s.” 

It is coming, it is coming! The 
vision of a great battle exalts his 
soul. ‘‘Shortly we shall begin a big 
offensive. I shall be at the head of 
my bersaglieri!’”’ The blood is astir, 
the ardor of his strong manhood 
breaks flamingly through all that he 
writes at this time. ‘I feel like a 
little Napoleon,’ he informs his mother 
with bubbling boyishness, ‘“‘but a 
Napoleon useful to his country.” 
Avanti! Avanti! rings through his letters 
now; life, not death—joy, not anxiety, 
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sings in them. ‘My next note I 
shall mail you from Gorizia. Peace 
is certain. My railroad pass will be 
useless, as it will be a quicker trip 
home from Trieste by boat!’ 

It is coming, it is coming! the day of 
days! ‘My daring shall conquer 
over the cunning of the enemy. I 
shall hold my post with the last life 
throb of my being. I shall be a light 
and a warning to all who dare speak 
of human cowardice and fear... . 
And when I shall come home there 
will be a medal pinned to my breast; 
even if only a bronze medal, it will be 
worth bringing to you.” 

Two days afterwards, when he fell, 
thrice wounded, dying with a gesture 
which will become legendary, it was 
the king himself, Commander-in-Chief 
of all the armies of fighting Italy, who 
decreed to Enrico Toti the highest 
military honor for valor on the field of 
battle. 
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There are certain poets who seem 
to belong to an era of war. By 
temperament they breathe out threat- 
enings and slaughter. They are born 
fighters, and being also seers, and 
men of delicate literary instinct, 
they can launch wonderful abuse 
against a foe, clothed in the choicest 
style. Their invective is astonishing, 
and their power of satire terrible. 
If Walter Savage Landor had been 
alive at this hour, he would have 


his use. Like Mr. Boythorn in 
Bleak House, he would be defend- 
ing, assaulting, and battering his 


foe, and that foe would be the great 
disturber of the peace of Europe. 
How he would have rushed to the 
defense of his beloved England and 
his own Italy! With what fiery 
words he would have lashed Ger- 


many, Austria, Kaiser, Emperor: and 
above all, his ancient horror, Turkey, 
and an effete Greece, fallen upon 
evil days. 


Captivity led captive, war o’erthrown, 

They shall o’er Europe, shall o’er earth 
extend, 

Empire that seas alone, and skies con- 
fine, 

And glory that shall strike the crystal 
seas. 


What a prophecy of the future of the 
British Empire these far too little 
known lines from Gebir are. Their 
writer was ever in love with heroism 
and in love with freedom. He was 
ever searching for causes worthy of 
his whole-hearted chivalrous sup- 
port. Every dying cause, every 


minority, every cry of the oppressed, 
appealed to the ‘‘old Roman,” as his 
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friends called him. His great desire 
for his native land was that England 
should everywhere and at all times 
strike for the oppressed and defend 
their cause against the oppressors. 
His passionate sympathy followed 
Greece when she arose in revolt 
against Turkish tyranny. 

“‘Amplitude of dimensions is req- 
uisite to constitute the greatness of 
a poet... . We may write little things 
well and accumulate one upon another; 
but never will any justly be called 
a great poet unless he has treated 
a great subject worthily,’”’ he wrote 
upon one occasion. Landor could 
not find that great subject. For 
forty years he seemed to grope for 
it. Upon one occasion, indeed, he 
seemed to have found it. That was 
when, in 1808, he set out for Spain in a 
frenzy of indignation to join the 
Spanish army under Blake and to 
help them throw off the yoke of 
France, and to destroy Napoleon’s 
infamous plot to make himself master 
of the Peninsula. However, his ap- 
pearance in the war was as brief as 
it was impulsive. He was not enough 
in love with the cause to forget 
himself. As usual, he took offense, 
and had his jealous pride inflamed by 
imaginary slights. He denounced 
the sloth of Blake, the English Gen- 
eral, and after narrowly escaping 
being taken prisoner, returned to 
England in a fit of pique, to add his 
voice to that group of men of letters 
who seemed to live to denounce 
the mistakes and failures of poli- 
ticians and men of action. 

Landor had drunk of the wine of 
life, wandered, met many people, 
reflected and studied much, _be- 
fore it dawned upon him that: written 
dialogues might satisfy his craving 
for dramatic expression, and that 
they might also embody some of 
his ripe experience. ‘‘Even those with 
whom I have not lived and whom, 
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indeed, I have never seen, affect 
me by sympathy as if I had known 
them intimately,” he once wrote. 
That was true. Characters, and 
more especially great characters, in- 
terested him much. He was an ar- 
dent hero-worshipper, he worshipped 
the great and the good in every age. 
He did more than that. He knew 
them intimately, as he once told 
us, ‘‘and even their manners, their 
steps, and their voices.’ Yet the 
conversations are all Landor—Landor 
addressing Landor, to be answered 
by Landor. There are processions 
of Landors in the form of warriors, 
statesmen, men of letters, emperors, 
kings, and beautiful women. They 
all spout Landor. They all give 
vent to noble utterances, and be- 
cause they are all Landors, most 
of them are born fighters. 

We often breathe the atmosphere 
of war in the dialogues, and even 
smell the smoke and sulphur. Here 
are a few extracts from the more 
pugnacious of them. In a conver- 
sation between Marcus Tullius and 
Quinctus Cicero, Marcus says: ‘‘ Either 
we should not fight an enemy, or we 
should fight until we overcome him. 
. .- Nothing of wantonness or fro- 
wardness is congenial with war- 
fare.’ Cicero agrees with him and 
avers that: ‘“‘Those who fight for 
slavery should at all events have 
it’’; and he also is sure ‘‘that the 
beaten should pay the expenses of 
a war.” ; 

We find Washington and Franklin 
very aptly discoursing upon the 
and saying Many 
things which are true of the present 
situation. Washington is sure that 
“no nation is ever greater than at 
the time it recovers freedom from 
under one apparently more power- 
ful.”’” What a prophecy of hope for 
Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, and Po- 
land! Franklin is sure ‘‘that the 
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children of America are forever 
free, and those of Europe many 


years yet must thread the labyrinth 
and face the minotaur.””’ The “laby- 
rinth and the minotaur” are striking 
words to describe the Europe of 
today. 

Here are a few aphorisms about 
nations and war, culled from many 
of the conversations: ‘‘A man hates 
every enemy according to his courage 
and his virtues, he abominates what 
he cannot debase at home and abroad.” 
... “England looks so long at an 
object that her eyes grow dim upon 
it.’ Would that the following words 
about Russia were indeed true! ‘‘ Rus- 
sia is the sole country in the world 
whose politics is immutable.’”’ Here 
are words of comfort: ‘‘God alone 
ean foresee the termination of our 
conflict; but of this we both are 
certain, that wherever we fall, in 
whatever part our bodies lie, they 
will lie by the side of those who de- 
fended the same cause.’”’”’ And many 
a young soul would echo the words: 
“Duty and truth make us think of 
home sometimes”; while letters from 
‘‘somewhere in France” often testi- 
fy that “in the French there is a 


glossiness of character, they are 
easily broken and _ easily fused 
again.”’ 


Most of Landor’s speakers are mere 
lay-figures for the discussion of ideas. 
They all pour forth torrents of elo- 
quence. The form of dialogue for 
this purpose is, of course, very an- 
cient; but Landor was always furious 
at the idea of being an imitator of 
Plato, Xenophon, Lucian, Erasmus, 
or More. ‘I do not wish the chil- 
dren of my brain to imitate the 
gait or learn any trick of others,” 
he exclaimed passionately. Indeed, 
he was very unfair to Plato and 
could only see Plato’s flaws and ec- 
centricities. In one of the dialogues 
poor Plato is made to cut an absurd 
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figure. Diogenes scolds him in no 
measured terms. ‘‘Prithee, hold thy 
loose tongue, twinkling and glisten- 
ing in the midst of luxuriance and 
rankness. ...I have always a sus- 
picion of sonorous sentences.’”’ In 
another dialogue, between Lord Chat- 
ham and Lord Chesterfield, Plato 
is attacked even more virulently. 
But Landor is never dull when he is 
attacking, though at times he cer- 
tainly does drone. Yet one is amply 
repaid by reading a dialogue to the 
end, even though it may appear to 
be boring. For he yields up _ his 
treasures to the patient, and the im- 
patient may miss them. It requires 
some effort to plunge into the con- 
versations, but it is an effort which is 
amply rewarded. 

Turning away from war and all 
its horrors, horrors which at present 
close in upon us all day and every day, 
let us try some of the conversations 
full of delicate touches of the beauty 
of nature, and of the charms of 
friendship. Let us begin by easing 
our souls at Penshurst, listening to 
Lord Brooke conversing with Sir 
Philip Sidney on friendship and love, 
the only enduring things in this 
changeable and shifting world. 


Brooke: I come again to the woods 
and unto the wilds of Penshurst, 
whither my heart and the friend of 
my heart have long invited me. 

Sidney: Welcome, welcome! How 
delightful it is to see a friend after a 
length of absence. How delightful to 
chide him for this length of absence, 
to which we owe such delight. 

Brooke: I know not whether our 
names will be immortal; I am sure 
our friendship will. For names sound 
only on the surface of the heart, while 
friendships are the purer and the more 
ardent the nearer they come to the 
presence of God, the sun not only of 
righteousness, but of love. Ours never 


has been chipped or dimmed even here, 
and never shall be. 
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Sidney: Let us make up your meta- 
phor. Friendship is a vase which, 
when it is flawed by heat, or violence, 
or accident, may as well be broken at 
once; it can never’be trusted after. 
The more graceful and ornamental it 
was, the more clearly do we discern 
the hopelessness of restoring it to its 
former state. Coarse stones, if they 
are fractured, may be cemented again; 
precious stones never. 


Landor’s own favorite conversa- 
tion is that in which Epicurus in- 
structs his girl-pupils, Leontion and 
Ternissa. It is full of the most 
exquisite comments on Nature, which 
could only be written by one who 
constantly observed her in all her 
moods. Flowers “show their little 
faces imperfectly through their light 
green veils.”’ Insects “rush into the 
air on meshy vans”; leaves are downy 
and pliant; vine-leaves have green 
light and redden and rustle in autumn. 

Coleridge in his Table Talk says 
that Landor was incapable of writing 
plain idiomatic prose. As a matter 
of fact, Landor’s prose, though often 
most poetical, is singularly regular 
and firm, and very austere. His style 
is transparent and clear-cut. It has 
been called frigid moonlight, and 
compared to Flaxman’s art. In one 
of the conversations, Southey is made 
to remark “harmonious words make 
ordinary ideas acceptable, less or- 
dinary pleasant, novel and ingenious 
ones delightful.” In many of his 
sentences there is great beauty of 
sound which can only be fully caught 
and appreciated by reading them aloud. 
Landor had his own theory of sound 
summed up in his words: ‘“What- 
ever is rightly said sounds rightly.” 
It is true in so far that whatever 
aphorism Landor wrote about life 
or human nature not only sounds 
right but appeals to our own ex- 
perience and seems to be true. 

Here are a few:— 
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Those who are quite satisfied sit 
still and do nothing. Those who are 
not quite satisfied are the sole bene- 
factors of the world. 

Kindness in ourselves is the honey 
that blunts the sting of unkindness 
in others. 

Studious men who look so quiet are 
the most restless men in existence. 

The man who is determined to keep 
others fast and firm must have one end 
of the bond about his own breast 
sleeping and waking. 

The ordinary soon take offense 
(and as they call it) make it up again; 
the sensitive and delicate are long- 
suffering, but their wounds heal im- 
perfectly, if at all. 


In Pericles and Aspasia, Landor 
replaced imaginary dialogues with 
imaginary letters. These most beauti- 
ful letters are surcharged with emo- 
tion, but they are also full of learned 
disquisitions. Indeed they contain 
a perfect mine of noble and unused 
quotations. Yet this wonderful book 
was, as usual, a disappointment to 
its author. It was hailed with de- 
light by the very few who cared for 
such a jewel of rare beauty; but the 
public would have none of it. The 
publishers, as usual, lost upon it, 
and Landor, with characteristic gen- 
erosity, refunded them and also paid 
for the publication of the Pentameron, 
that wonderful series of imaginary 
dialogues held between Petrarch and 
Bocaccio, in which Dante’s Inferno 
is discussed and often somewhat 
harshly criticised; for Dante does 
not fare much better than Plato at 
Landor’s hands. Ee is called insipid, 
spiritless, and even worse names; and 
he is accused of harshness, meagre- 
ness, and disproportion. Yet Petrarch 
commenting on Dante’s immortal 
love for Beatrice, says ‘‘the little 
virgin Beatrice Porticara breathed 
ail her purity into his boyish heart, 
and inhaled it back again... 
Happy is the man who earries love 
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with him in his opening day! He 
never loses its freshness in the meri- 
dian of life, nor its happier influence 
in the later hour.’’ Petrarch’s dream 
of Love, Sleep, and Death is such an 
exquisite little allegory, and so full 
of the deepest teaching about life, that 
it should be read by everyone. It is 
also full of calm comfort. Hear these 
words on death—‘‘Breathless as I 
was on beholding him, I soon became 
familiar with his features. First they 
seemed only calm; presently they 
became contemplative, and lastly 
beautiful; . . . Love glanced at him 
unsteadily with a countenance in 
which there was somewhat of anxiety, 
somewhat of disdain, and cried: ‘‘Go 
away! Go away! Nothing that thou 
touchest lives.’”’ ‘‘Say rather. child,”’ 
replied the advancing form, and ad- 
vancing grew loftier and _statelier, 
“that nothing of beautiful or glorious 
lives its own true life till my wing 
has passed over it.” ... “He who 
cannot follow me, he who cannot 
overtake and pass me,”’ said Death, 
“is unworthy of the name, the most 
glorious in earth or heaven. Look 
up! Love is yonder, and ready to 
receive thee.” How many a young 
soul has passed and overcome, and 
found love yonder and waiting. 
Landor’s whole life was a series of 
conflicts and explosions. He might 
write late in life, ‘‘I strove with none, 
for none was worthy of my strife,”’ 
but as a matter of fact in daily life 
everybody was worth his strife. His 
life with his wife can only be described 
as explosive. She was sixteen years 
younger than her husband, and in- 
capable of understanding him, or of 
putting up with his foibles and ec- 
centricities. Never-ending dissensions 
kill love. Bursts of passion on the 
one side were met by an irritating 
petulance on the other. In his old 


age Landor writes of her ‘‘that every 
kind and tender sentiment towards 
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her was rooted from his heart for- 
ever.”’ If the ill-assorted couple lived 
together for a time, it was only to be 
separated again almost at once. Lan- . 
dor became a stranger to his own 
children, and an exile from the Villa 
Gherardesea, that fine and ancient 
house which still stands upon the 
heights below Fiesole, where his chil- 
‘dren had been his dearly loved 
playmates. 

Much of his exile was spent at Bath, 
where he lived in one of the most fre- 
quented streets of the old gray city. 
There are still a few old people who 
remember the king and lion among 
men with ‘“‘his bold keen gray eyes, 
his strong white teeth, and his bald 
high vaulted forehead and_ thick 
backward-flowing silver hair’’ and the 
dog, Pomero, with his yellow feathery 
tail. At Bath he had many friends, 
and friends who understood his bursts 
of anger about trifles, varied by tem- 
pests of hilarity because he was angry. 
He was so generous and great-hearted, 
so kind and courteous when at his best, 
that his wiser friends found him easy 
to manage, and often were able to 
make him laugh at himself. But there 
were ever those who did not laugh 
with him, and who could not laugh. 
After twenty years of calm life in Bath, 
the old poet became involved in a 
most miserable quarrel between two 
well-known Bath ladies who had been 
very intimate with him. He imagined 
he was defending the reputation of 
the younger when he rushed into the 
fray, and both in print and in letters 
showered fiery abuse upon his foes. 
When he ended by publishing some 
lampoons attacking their characters, 
a suit for damages was at once put 
into motion. There was no defense, 
and his friends advised him to leave 
Bath and return to Italy. There is 
something extremely pathetic about 
the forlorn old Roman, setting out to 
leave his friends and native land for- 
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ever. ‘“‘I would not blot him out in 
his tender gallantry for a million of 
wild mistakes at eighty-four years of 
age,’ wrote an understanding and 
sympathetic friend. ‘‘Fallen among 
thieves, despoil’d, halt, wounded,”’ 
Landor returned to his wife, for he 
was penniless after making over his 
property to her and his children. But 
she was not a woman to forget or for- 
give the past, and it seems almost 
tragic that the poor old man should 
have found his home no home for him. 
He was always rushing away from his 
family, and throwing himself upon 
the mercy of friends. Those wonder- 
ful wedded poets, the Brownings, came 
to his rescue, and persuaded Landor’s 
brothers to maintain him in Florence 
until his death. Perhaps it was the 
fighting instinct in Landor which 
appealed to Browning, for he wrote of 
himself: ‘‘I was ever a fighter.’’ 

It is a wonderful gift from the gods 
to be able to write with unquench- 
able vigor and vitality when one is 
“within two paces of the ninetieth 
year.” Landor had that gift. In a 
brief preface to his last work, he 
wrote of himself: “He must be un- 
popular, he never tried to be much 
otherwise’; and a little later he 
said: “I never did a single wise thing 
in the whole course of my existence, 
though I have written many which 
have been thought such.” In these 
last words we have the key to the 
man. When he came into collision 
with rude everyday facts, he dashed 
himself against them, and there en- 
sued violence, disaster, and _ ship- 
wreck. Jealousy and malignity were 
not in his nature. When he fought 
it was seldom for his own hand. His 
was a passionate nature which life 
never tamed. It seemed as if he could 


never grow up, and never get used 
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to a world where there is so much 
awry. Landor was right in assuming 
his unpopularity. Sidney Colvin, in 
1883, remarked “that hardly one in 
ten or twenty would know much more 
of Landor than his bare name.” Yet 
he would appeal to a large section of 
those present-day readers who are 
athirst for freedom and on fire with 
zeal for a righteous cause. “I hate 
false words, and seek with care, diffi- 
culty, and moroseness those that fit 
the thing,” he once wrote. 

“The best poets are the most im- 
pressive,” he once wrote, “because 
their steps are regular, for without 
regularity there is neither strength 
nor state.” It is that regularity 
blended with passion which would 
make him so useful now if he were 
only alive to raise his voice in the 
cause of freedom. Here is a fragment 
from a conversation between Louis 
Philippe and Guizot which might al- 
most have been written in August, 
1914. Guizot says: “England never 
was so rich and so prosperous as at 
present.” Louis Philippe answers: 
“True; nor was Tyre the hour before 
she was in ruins. England at no time 
was so little inclined and so little pre- 
pared for war.” Guizot ponders, and 
answers: “England is rich and can 
afford such negligence’’—a very pro- 
phetic remark 

We will end by quoting some beau- 
tiful lines on the horrors of war from 
Count Julian:— 


Drag the steady prop from failing 
age, 

Break the young stem that fondness 
turns around, 

Widen the solitude of lonely sighs, 

And seatter to the broad bleak wastes 
of day 

The ruins—phantoms that replied, 

Ne’er be it thine. 

Constance Spender. 
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LIGHT CAVALRY. 


I. 


Peter Mottin was an acting Sub- 
Lieutenant, but even acting Sub- 
Lieutenants from Whale Island may 
hunt if they can get the requisite 
day’s leave and can muster the price 
of a hired mount. The hounds poured 
out of Creech Wood, and Mottin 
glowed with intense delight as his 
iron-mouthed horse took the rails 
in and out of the lane and followed 
the pack up the seventy-acre pas- 
ture from whence the holloa had 
come. It was late in a February 
afternoon, and most of the dispirited 
field had gone home, so that there 
was no crowd—and a February fox 
on a good scenting day is a cus- 
tomer worth waiting for. Mottin sat 
back as a five-foot cut and laid 
hedge grew nearer, and blessed the 
owner of his mount as the big black 
cleared the jump with half a foot 
to spare. Two more big fences, cut 
as level as a rule, and the field was 
down to six with three Hunt ser- 
vants. The fox was making for 
Hyden Wood, and scent was get- 
ting better every minute. A clat- 
tering canter through a farmyard, 
and Mottin followed the huntsman 
over a ramshackle gate on to grass 
again. The huntsman capped the 
tail-hounds on as he galloped, and 
Mottin realized that if they were 
going to kill before dark they would 
have to drive their fox fast. Riding 
to his right he saw Sangatte—a 
destroyer officer, whom he knew only 
by name—but whom he envied for 
the fact that he seemed able to hunt 
when he liked and could afford to 
keep his own horses. As they neared 
a ragged bullfinch hedge at the top 
of a long slope he saw Sangatte 


put on speed and take it right in 


the middle, head down and forearm 
across his eyes. Mottin eased his 
horse to give the huntsman room at 
the gate in the left-hand corner. 
The pilot’s horse rapped the top bar 
slightly, and as Mottin settled him- 
self for the leap, he saw the gate begin 
to swing open away from him. There 
was no time to change his mind— 
he decided he must jump big and 
trust to luck, but the black horse 
failed him. The hireling knew enough 
to think for himself, and _ seeing 
the gate begin to swing, decided that 
a shorter stride would be safer. The 
disagreement resulted—as such dif- 
ferences of opinion are liable to do— 
in a crash of breaking wood and a 
whirling, stunning fall. Mottin rose 
shakily on one leg, feeling as if the 
ankle of the other was being drilled 
with red-hot needles, and swore at 
the black horse as it galloped with 
trailing bridle down the long stubble 
field towards Soberton Down. He 
saw Sangatte look back and then 
wrench his brown mare round to 
ride off the hireling as it passed. 
He caught the dangling reins and 
swung both horses round, and came 
hurrying and impatient back. As 
he arrived he checked the mare 
and turned in his saddle to watch 
the receding pack. 

“Come on,’ he said. ‘‘Quick— 
you'll catch ’em at Hyden.’”’ He 
turned to look at Mottin by the 
gate-post, in irritation at feeling 
no snatch at the black horse’s rein. 


His face fell slightly. ‘‘Hullo— 
hurt?”’ he said, and leaped from 
his mare. 

“Go on. Don’t wait. Go on,’’ 


said Mottin. ‘I'll be all right. 
You get on—it’s only my ankle.’ 
“Damn painful too, I expect. 
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I’m not going on. They’ll be at 
Butser before I could catch them now, 
and I bet they whip off in the dark.”’ 
He threw the reins over the mare’s 
head and left her standing. ‘‘Now,’’ 
he said. ‘It’s your left ankle; 
come here to the near side, and put 
your left knee on my hands and 
jump for it.’ 

Mottin complied, and to the ac- 
companiment of a grunt and a 
pain-expelled oath arrived back in 
the muddy saddle. 

“T say, this is good of you—you 
know,”’ he said; ‘‘but you’ve——”’ 

“Cut it out—it won’t be any- 
thing of a run, anyway,’’ lied Sangatte 
gloomily. 

“‘Come along—it’s only three miles 
to Droxford, but you'll have to 
walk all the way, and we’d better 
get on....”’ 


II. 


The big seaplane circled low over 
the harbor and then headed sea- 
ward, climbing slowly. There were 
two men aboard—a young Sub- 
Lieutenant as pilot and Mottin as 
observer. Mottin sat crouched low 
and leaning forward as he_ studied 
the chart-holder before him and 
scratched times and notes in his log- 
book. They were off on a routine 
patrol, but there was the additional 
interest to the trip that on ‘“‘infor- 
mation received’’ they were to pay 
a little more attention than usual 
to a particular locality. 

From his seat Mottin could see 
nothing of the pilot but his head 
and shoulders—a back view only, 
and that obscured by swathings of 
leather and wool. The two men’s 
heads were joined by a cumbersome 
arrangement of listeners and tubes 
which, theoretically, made conver- 
sation practicable. As a matter of 
fact, the invariable rule of repeating 
every observation twice, and of add- 
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ing embroidery to each repetition, 
pointed to a discrepancy between 
the theory and practice of the in- 
strument. The machine was a big 
one and its engines were in propor- 
tion. The accommodation in the 
broad fuselage was considerable, but 
on the present trip the missing units 
of the crew were accounted for by an 
equal weight of extra petrol and 
T.N.T. ‘“‘eggs.”’ 

The morning had been hazy and 
they had delayed their start till 
nearly noon. It was not as clear 
as it might be even then, for in a 
quarter of an hour from leaving’ the 
slip the land was out of sight astern. 
At a thousand feet the pilot leveled 
off and ceased to climb. He flew 
mechanically, his head bent down 
to stare at the compass-card. At 
times he fiddled with air and throttle, 
twisting his head to watch the revo- 
lution indicator. The occasional 
bumping and rocking of the machine 
he corrected automatically without 
looking up. He had long ago arrived 
at the state of airmanship which 
makes a pilot into a sensitive in- 
clinometer, acting every way at once. 

Mottin finished his scribbling and 
sat up to look round. He raised him- 
self till he sat on the back of his 
seat, and began to sweep the sea and 
horizon with a pair of large field 
glasses. The wind roared past him, 
pressing his arm to his side as he 
faced to one side or the other, and 
making him strain the heavy glasses 
close to his eyes to keep them steady. 
An hour after starting he touched 
the pilot on the shoulder and shouted 
into his own transmitter. He waited 
a few seconds and shouted again, 
with the conventional oath to drive 
the sound along. The pilot nodded 
his swathed and helmeted head and 
swung the machine round to a new 
course. Mottin crouched down again 
and began to study his chart afresh. 
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Navigation was easy so long as the 
weather was clear, but with poor 
visibility, which might get worse 
instead of better, he knew that it 
was remarkably easy to get lost 
in the North Sea, and at this mo- 
ment he wanted to see his landfall 
particularly clearly. Five minutes 
later he saw it, and signaled a new 
course to the pilot by a nudge and 
a jerk of his gloved hand. A low 
dark line had appeared on the star- 
board bow, a line with tall spires 
and chimneys standing up from it 
at close intervals. The seaplane 
banked a little as they turned and 
headed away, leaving the land to 
recede and fade on their quarter. 
The hazy sun was low in the west 
and the mist was clearing. It had 
been none too warm throughout 
the journey, but it was now dis- 
tinctly cold, the chill of a winter 
evening striking through fur and 
leather as if their clothes had been 
slit and punctured in half a dozen 
places. 

Mottin had just slid back in his 
seat after a sweeping search of the 
sea through his glasses, and was 
slowly winding, with cold fur-gloved 
fingers, the neat carriage clock on 
the sloping board before him, when he 
heard a yelping war-cry from the pilot 
and felt the machine dive steeply and 
Swerve to port. He half rose in his seat 
and then slipped back to feel for his 
bomb-levers. The submarine was just 
breaking surface eight hundred feet 
below and a mile ahead. As he looked 
she tucked down her bow and slipped 
under again, having barely shown 
her conning-tower clear of the short 
choppy waves. The pilot throttled 
well down and glided over the smooth, 
ringed spot which marked where she 
had vanished. As it slid past below 
them he opened up his engines again 
and ‘‘zoomed”’ back to his height. 
He turned his head to look at Mottin, 
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but said nothing. Mottin made a 
circular motion with his hand and 
they began a wide sweep round, 
climbing all the while. Mottin sat 
back and thought hard. No, it 
had not been indecision that had 
prevented him from dropping bombs 
then. He knew it was not that, 
but the exact reasons which had 
flashed through his mind at the 
fateful moment must be hunted out 
and marshaled again. He knew 
that his seeond self, his wide-awake 
and infallible substitute who took 
over command of his body in mo- 
ments of emergency, had thought it 
all out in a flash and had arrived at 
his decision for sound reasons. Yes, 
it was clear now, but that confounded 
fighting substitute of his was just a 
bit cold-blooded, he thought. They 
had petrol for the run home with 
perhaps half an hour to spare. Fritz 
had not seen them, as his lid had not 
opened—or at any rate if he had seen 
them through his periscope, the fact 
of no bomb having been dropped 
would encourage him to think that 
the seaplane had passed on unknow- 
ing. Of course they might have let 
go bombs, but, well, Fritz must have 
been at anything down to 80 feet 
at the moment they passed over 
him, and it was chancy shooting. 
Yes, it was quite clear. Fritz should 
be up again in an hour (he evidently 
wanted to come up), and if they were 
only high up and ready they would 
get a fair chance at him. Of course, 
they would not get home if they 
waited an hour; but if that cold- 
blooded second self of his thought 
it the right thing and a proper chance 
to take, well, it was so. Mottin looked 
over the side and wished it was not 
so loppy. <A long easy swell was 
nothing, but this short choppy sea 
was going to be the devil. The 
pilot shouted something to him and 
pointed at the clock and the big 
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petrol tank overhead. Mottin nodded 
comprehension, and shouted back. 
The Sub took a careful look over- 
side and studied the water a mo- 
ment. Then he laughed back at 
Mottin, and shouted something about 
bathing, which was presumably fa- 
Getious, but which was lost in the re- 
cesses of the headpieces. 

The sun was down on the hori- 
zon, and the hour had grown to a 
full ninety minutes before the chance 
came. They had not worried about 
clocks or thoughts of petrol after 
the first half-hour of circling. They 
were ‘‘for it,’? anyhow, after that, 
and it was going to come in the dark 
too, so that the question of whether 
it was going to be fifty or a hundred 
miles from land did not make much 
difference. Almost directly below 
them the long gray hull rose and 
grew clear, the splashing waves making 
a wide area of white water show 
on each side of her. The seaplane’s 
engines stopped with startling sud- 
denness, and to the sound of a rushing 
wind in the wires and of ticking, 
swishing propellers they began a 
two-thousand feet spiral glide, com- 
ing from as nearly overhead as the 
turning circle of the big machine 
would allow. At two hundred feet 
the pilot eased his rudder and began 
a wider turn, and then the German 
captain saw. He leaped for the con- 
ning-tower, leaving a startled look- 
out man behind. The man tried 
to follow him down, but the lid 
slammed befere he could arrive at 
it. He turned and looked helplessly 
at the big planes and body rushing 
down a hundred yards astern. With 
his hands half raised and shoulders 
hunched up the poor devil met his 
death, two huge bombs “‘straddling”’ 
the conning-tower and bursting fairly 
on the hull as the boat started under. 
Mottin had a vision of a glare of 
light from the rent hull, a great rush 
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of foaming, spouting air, and then 
a graceful knife-edge stem, with the 
bulge of torpedo-tubes on each side 
of it, just showed and vanished in 
the turmoil of broken water. The 
seaplane roared up again, heading 
west, the young pilot—apparently ob- 
livious to the fact that he hardly 
expected to be alive till morning— 
displaying his feelings on the sub- 
ject of his late enemy by a series 
of violent ‘‘switchbacks.”’ 

Mottin checked him, rose, and 
began a careful look round. Any 
ship would be welcome now, neutral 
or not; but this was an unfrequented 
area to hope to be picked up in. 
The petrol might last five minutes 
or half an hour—one could not be 
certain. The gauge was hardly ac- 
curate enough in this old bus to 
work by. As helooked the engines 
gave a premonitory splutter and 
then picked up again. Well, it was 
five minutes, he reflected, not half 
an hour—that was all. The pilot 
turned and headed up wind. 
With the engines missing more and 
more frequently they glided down, 
making a perfect landing of the 
“intentional pancake” order on the 
crest of a white-topped four-foot 
wave. Instantly they began to feel 
the seas—the hard, rough, senseless 
water that was so different to the 
air they had come from. The machine 
made wicked weather of it, and 
it was obvious that she could hardly 
last long. She lurched and rocked 
viciously, constraining them to cling 
to the sides of the frail body. Mottin 
pulled off his headpiece, and the 
pilot followed suit. 

‘Well,’ said Mottin, ‘‘it was worth 
it—eh?”’ 

“By gum, yes! It was that, and 
I give you full numbers, sir. I 
thought for a moment you had taken 
too long a chance, but you were 
right.”’ 
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A wave splashed heavily over the 
speaker and laid three inches of 
water in a pool around his ankles. 

“This is going to be a short busi- 
ness, sir, unless we get busy.” 

“T know,” said Mottin. “Case of 
four anchors and wish for the day. 
Sea anchor indicated, and mighty 
quick too.” 

An hour later ic was pitch-dark, 
and a_ semi-waterlogged seaplane 
drifted south, head to sea, and bucket- 
ing her nose into the lop. Two figures 
crouched together in the body of her, 
baling mechanically. On the upper 
plane an electric torch glowed brightly, 
pointing westward. The figures ex- 
changed disjointed sentences as they 
baled, and occasionally one of chem 
would stretch his head up for a glance 
round for possible passing lights. 

“Cheer up, Sub!” said Mottin. 
“Your teeth are chattering like the 
deuce. Bale harder and ges warm.” 

“Tt’s not the cold, it’s the weather 
that’s doing me in, sir. I’m so damned 
seasick.”’ 

“Yes, it’s a filthy motion, but she’s 
steadier than she was. ’Fraid she’s 
sinking.” 

The Sub-Lieutenant ceased baling 
for a moment and looked into his 
senior’s face, dimly lit by the reflec- 
tion from the torch overhead. “Do 
you know, sir,” he said, “I don’t feel 
as bucked as I did? I believe I’ve 
got half-way to cold feet about the 
show.” 

“Do you know, Sub”—Mottin cop- 
ied the hesitating voice—‘‘I’ve had 
cold feet the whole blinkin’ time? If 
it wasn’t for one thing I keep think- 
ing of, I’d be properly howling about 
at.” 

‘And what’s that, sir?” 

“D’you remember a line of Kip- 
ling’s in that ‘Widow of sleepy Ches- 
ter’ poem? It’s about ‘Fifty file of 
Burmans to open him Heaven’s gate.’ 
Well, that’s keeping me cheered up.” 
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“’"Mm—that’s true. How many 
do you think that boat carried?” 

“Round about forty—she was a 
big packet.’ 

“Only twenty file—still, that’s good 
enough. Besides, they’d have done 
damage tomorrow if we hadn’t got 
them.” 

“True for you, Sub—and they 
might have killed women on that 
trip. Now they won’t get the chance.’’ 

“Twenty file. Ugh! I’ll make ’em 
salute when I see them. Hullo! See 
that, sir?” The two men rose to 
their knees and stared out to the 
west. A bright glow showed beyond 
the horizon, and through it ran a 
flicker of pulsating flashes of vivid 
orange light. The glow broke out 
again a point to the northward, and 
the unmistakable beam of a search- 
light swung to the clouds and down 
again. As they looked the glow 
spread, and the rippling flashes as 
gun answered gun came into view 
over their horizon. Mottin fumbled 
for the glasses, but found them wet 
through and useless. The action was 
evidently coming their way, and was 
growing into a pyrotechnic display 
such as few are fortunate enough to 
see. 

“Destroyers—coming right over us 
—Very’s pistol, quick! We may get 
a chance here. Don’t let the cart- 
ridges get wet, man,—put ’em in 
your coat.’”’ The guns began to bark 
clearly above the straining and bump- 
ing noise of the crumbling seaplane, 
and a wildly-aimed shell burst on the 
water half a mile to windward. Both 
men were standing up now, staring 
at the extraordinary scene. A flotilla 
of destroyers passed each side of 
them, one leading the other by nearly 
a mile. The searchlights and gun- 
flashes lit the sea between the oppos- 
ing lines, and the vicious shells sent 
columns of shining water up around 
the rapt spectators, or whipped over- 
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head in a continued stuttering shriek. 

A big destroyer passed at half a 
eable’s length in a quivering halo of 
light of her own making. The short 
choppy beam sea sent a steady sheet 
of spray across her forecastle, a sheet 
that showed red in the light of the 
guns. As she passed the Sub-Lieu- 
tenant raised his hand above his head, 
and a Very’s light sailed up into the 
air, showing every detail of the bat- 
tered seaplane with startling clearness 
for. a few seconds. A_ searchlight 
whirled round from the destroyer, 
steadied blindingly on their faces a 
moment, and was switched off on the 
instant. As swiftly as it had ap- 
proached, the fight flickered away to 
the eastward, till the last gleam was 
out of sight, and the two wet and 
aching men crouched back into the 
slopping water to continue their 
baling. 

“Tf they do find us, it’ll be rather 
luck, sir,” said the younger man. 
“She isn’t going to last much longer.”’ 

“Long enough, I reckon. But they 
may go donkey’s miles in a running 
fight like that. Is that petrol tank 
free?”’ 

“Yes, I couldn’t get the union-nut 
off—it was burred; so I broke the 
pipe and bent it back on itself. It’ll 
hold all right, I think—at least it will 
only leak slowly. Hullo, she’s going, 
sir.”’ 

“Not quite. Pass that tank aft 
and we’ll crawl out on the tail. That'll 
be the last bit under, and we may 
as well use her all we can.”’ 

With gasps and strainings they 
half-lifted, half-floated the big tank 
along till they had it jammed on end 
between the rudder and the control- 
wires. They straddled the sloping 
tail, crouching low to avoid the smack 
of the breaking seas, their legs trail- 
ing in the icy water. With frozen 
fingers the Sub-Lieutenant removed 
two Very’s cartridges from his breast- 
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pocket and tucked them inside his 
leather waistcoat. 

A flurry of snow came down wind. 
The two were too wet already to 
notice it, but as it grew heavier the 
increased darkness made Mottin lift 
his head and look round. .At that 
moment a gleam of brightness showed 
through to windward; as he looked 
it faded and vanished. He leaned 
aft and shouted weakly— 

‘‘Come on, man, wake up! 
another one. They’re here!”’ 

It seemed an age to him before the 
pistol was loaded, and his heart sank 
as a dull click indicated an unmis- 
takable misfire. He watched the last 
cartridge inserted with dispassionate 
interest. If one was wet, the other 
was almost certain to be, and—Bang! 
The colored ball of fire soared up 
into the driving snow, and the pistol 
slipped from the startled Sub-Lieu- 
tenant’s hand and shot overboard. 
The searchlight came on again and 
grew stronger and nearer, and as the 
glare of it became intolerable, a tall 
black bow came dipping and swaying 
past at a few yards’ range. Mottin 
almost let his will-power go at that 
point—the relief was too great. He 
had a confused memory afterwards 
of crashing wood as the tailplane 
ground against a steel side, and of 
barking his shins as he was hauled 
across a wire guard-rail and dropped 
on a very nubbly deck. The ward- 
room seemed a blaze of intense light 
after the darkness outside, and the 
temporary surgeon who took charge 
of him the most sensible and charm- 
ing person in the Service. 

“Sit down—take your coat off— 
lap this down. That’s right. Now, 
I have two duties in this ship—I’m 
doctor and I’m the wine caterer. 
They are not incompatible. You will 
therefore go to bed now in the Cap- 
tain’s cabin, and you'll have a hot 
toddy as soon as you’re there; come 
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along now and get your clothes off. 
Your mate is in the First Lieutenant’s 
cabin, and he won’t wake up till 
morning.”’ 

Twenty minutes later Mottin, from 
beneath a pile of blankets, heard a 
tinkle of curtain rings and looked out. 
A muffled, snow-covered figure en- 
tered quietly and began to peel off 
a lammy coat. Mottin coughed. 

“Hullo! How are you _ feeling? 
I’ve just come for a change of clothes. 
I won’t be long—I’m Sangatte. No, 
that’s all right. I won’t be turning 
in tonight; we're going right up 
harbour, and I’ll be busy till day- 
light.” 

He bustled round the chest of 
drawers, pulling out woolen scarves, 
stockings, etc., and talking rapidly. 
‘Lucky touch our finding you. I 
noted position when your first light 
went up, but as the chase looked like 
running on ninety mile yet, I didn’t 
expect to find you. Your joss was 
in, because the snow came down and 
they put up a smoke-screen and ceased 
fire, so we lost touch, and I hadn’t far 
to come back to look for you. Got 
a Fritz, did you—Good man! We'll 
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have .a bottle on your decoration 
when we get in. The Huns? Yes, 
they lost their rear ship right off, 
and the others were plastered good 
and plenty. We lost one on a mine, 
but we took the crew off and sank 
her. I sank your ’plane just now— 
tied a pig of ballast to her and chucked 
it over. I thought you might have 
left some papers—oh! you’ve got ’em, 
have you? That’s good.” 

“Yes, they’re in my coat pocket. 
I say, haven’t I seen you before? I 
seem to remember you. Do you 
hunt?” Mottin stretched his legs 
out sleepily as he spoke. 

““Yes—met you with the Hamble- 
don or Cattistock, I expect. Haven’t 
been on a horse for all of three years, 
though; and I don’t suppose there’l] 
be much doing that way for a long 
time, now they’re putting half the 
country under plough. S’long. I’m 
for the bridge; ring that bell if you 
want anything. The Doc.’s got one 
or two wounded forrard, so he’ll be 
busy, but my servant’ll look out for 
you.”’ The curtain clashed back, and 
Mottin, turning over, slid instantly 
into a log-like sleep. 
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RESTORATION TO FRANCE OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


By M. Ausert THOMAS. 


My comrades of the British Labor 
party have, in a recent declaration, de- 
fined their views on the subject of war 
aims. They have, in particular, made 
their position clear as to the question 
of Alsace-Lorraine. The Labor party 
have renewed their -condemnation of 
the crime against the peace of the 
world by which Alsace-Lorraine was 
torn from France in 1871. They 
emphatically express their sympathy 
with the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine. They demand, “in 
accordance with the declarations of 


the French Socialists, that those 
populations shall be allowed, under 
the protection of the supernational 
authority, or League of Nations, 
freely to decide what shall be their 
future political position.” 

My short stay in London during 
the last few days afforded me an 
opportunity of discussing that resolu- 
tion with some of my British friends. 
They all said that their wish had been 
to harmonize their own formula with 


that adopted in conference resolutions 
by French 


and other statements 




















Socialists. They emphasized this point, 
that above all they were anxious to be 
in full agreement with us, or, rather, to 
accept our views and make them their 
own. They trusted our will to respect 
scrupulously, even when our national 
interests are involved, the principles 
of democracy. 

But I am afraid the detailed con- 
siderations in our memorandum in 
answer to the Dutch-Scandinavian 
Committee at Stockholm have led our 
friends a little astray, and I will now 
try to give the clearest possible state- 
ment of our views. 

Our British Labor friends have been 
led to believe we were in favor of a 
plebiscite. They know that we always 
firmly upheld the right of peoples to 
dispose of themselves. They thought 
that we could but apply that principle 
automatically to the case of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Alsace-Lorraine would re- 
cover her right freely to decide, prob- 
ably under the control of an inter- 
national or a Franco-German Com- 
mission, whether she is to remain 
German or return to France. 

This is not the policy advocated by 
the declarations of the French Social- 
ists. What they say is this: The right 
of France to Alsace-Lorraine remains 
unaltered: it was in violation of the 
right of peoples to self-determination 
that Alsace-Lorraine was wrenched 
from France; the treaty of Frankfort, 
to which France had to submit, has 
been torn to pieces by Germany’s 
own will in 1914; the document by 
which Alsace-Lorraine was surrendered 
to Germany has now been destroyed; 
the right of France remains immutable; 
therefore Alsace-Lorraine must come 
back to France. 

But French Socialists further add 
(and this may have misled our British 
friends) that France, acting of her 
own free will, will do herself honor by 
going so far, in her regard for the right 
of self-determination, as to agree, 
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after Alsace-Lorraine has resumed her 
place in the French community, to a 
consultaticn of the populations there, 
under the Control of the League of 
Nations. What is proposed here is 
not a plebiscite which would decide 
whether Alsace-Lorraine would return 
to France or not, but a consultation 
after the event, by which the inhabi- 
tants of Alsace-Lorraine will declare 
that they wished to be French again. 

I think I have madg the distinction 
clear. I may add that, while this 
view is held by an overwhelming 
majority of the French Socialist party, 
there are members of the party (and 
I am bound to say I am one of them, 
as well as some Socialists of Alsatian 
and Lorrainer origin) who are afraid 
that even such a consultation may be a 
dangerous concession, leading to a 
dubious interpretation; they adopt the 
formula of the Republican League of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and declare that a 
consultation cannot be forced upon 
these populations: it belongs to Alsace- 
Lorraine herself to assert in her own 
way, at the moment and in the form 
she prefers, her will to belong to France. 

Our views being thus clearly restated, 
I wish to add a few words of explana- 
tion for our British friends. 

Why do French and Alsatians, in 
this special case of Alsace-Lorraine, 
think that no plebiscite should take 
place, in spite of their claim for the 
peoples of the right to dispose of 
themselves? 

The reason is a simple one. The 
question is not to give a population 
the right for the first time to decide 
its own fate. It was in 1871 that the 
right of peoples to dispose of them- 
selves was violated. The most charac- 
teristic feature of the French nation 
is her complete unity, and the fact 
that all the populations of France have 
unquestionably expressed their desire 
to belong to the French community. 
No people in the world has attained 
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to such absolute unity, such an homo- 
geneous national structure. While 
Great Britain shows to the world the 
finest realization of the Imperial idea, 
France is the very example and 
prototype of the Nation. 

In 1790, after the alternative changes 
which had made Alsace and Lorraine 
now French, now German territories, 
the Lorrainers and the Alsatians, on 
the great day of the Federation, 
solemnly declared their resolution to 
be part of the French nation. At 
Strasbourg, Mulhouse and in other 
Alsatian towns, the people showed by 
stirring demonstrations how enthu- 
siastically they proclaimed their French 
nationality. During the 19th century, 
no separatist tendency ever found any 
expression in Alsace or in Lorraine. 
In 1871, when the two provinces were 
violently taken from France, the 
inhabitants raised before the Bordeaux 
Assembly a moving protest, in which 
they declared that, should even cen- 
turies pass, their right to be French 
would remain indefeasible. In 1874, 
they protested in the Reichstag against 
the annexation, made against their 
will, and by which they had been 
handed over to Germany “‘like mere 
cattle.” 

During 47 years the protest of 
Alsace-Lorraine never ceased to make 
itself heard in various ways. On the 
eve of the present war, when the 
Saverne incidents took place a Prus- 
sian officer could say that the German 
army in Alsace was practically in 
enemy country. Since the beginning 
of the war hundreds of sentences 
have been passed by German judges 
on Alsatians whose guilt was to have 
expressed their French feelings. 

To agree to a plebiscite under such 
circumstances would not only amount 
to canceling the repeated protesta- 
tions of 1871, 1874, and of all times. 
It would be equivalent to a declaration 
that our right has become null and 
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void. It would amount to admitting 
that the treaty of Frankfort is still 
valid, and it would vindicate Ger- 
many’s action when in 1871 she vio- 
lated the right of peoples to dispose of 
themselves. It is because of this right 
that the method of the plebiscite 
cannot be accepted. 

The protest, which never ceased 
since 1871, establishes the fact of 
Alsace-Lorraine’s unvaried desire to 
belong to France. France feels certain 
that should a plebiscite be taken, the 
result would be in her favor. But we 
must not forget that there are in 
Alsace-Lorraine 400,000 “‘immigrants,”’ 
that is to say, German settlers, many 
of whom have been sent there as 
officials of the German Empire; they, 
no doubt, would declare for the en- 
durance of German rule. 

Let us suppose that, instead of 
400,000, Germany had sent to Alsace- 
Lorraine 1,000,000 immigrants. Let 
us suppose that she had turned out a 
part of the population, or destroyed 
it by such massacres as her Turkish 
disciples are now perpetrating in 
Armenia: what would then happen if a 
plebiscite were taken? Would the 
right of peoples to dispose of themselves 
make it imperative to sanction by a 
vote, the result of which, in such cir- 
cumstances, would be a_ foregone 
conclusion, the crime Germany com- 
mitted in 1871? 

It is therefore impossible, from the 
point of view of morality as well as 
from that of legality—if the right of 
peoples to dispose of themselves be 
adhered to—to make the restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France condi- 
tional on the taking of a plebiscite. 

But let us now for a moment admit 
that, by a concession which is really 
an impossible one, France were to 
consent to a plebiscite. We declare 
that it could not work in practice. 
First of all there would be conditions 
of time to settle: when should the 
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plebiscite take place? Would it be 
when the country is still occupied by 
German armies, or how long after 
occupation by the French? Or would 
it be under the guarantee of neutrals? 
In each case the consequence would 
be to lay the two provinces open to 
every kind of electoral contest, which 
would be the more serious because the 
question this time would not be of a 
choice between individuals, but be- 
tween conditions which would decide 
the fate of the whole community. 

German propaganda would be ram- 
pant. The threats which often weighed 
so heavily on those populations and 
paralyzed their political life would 
unavoidably react upon the people. 
Would not both French and German 
Governments be led to the making of 
promises, the giving of more or less 
official pledges, to influence the vote? 
And would the question of right, 
under such conditions, remain in full 
light before the peoples concerned? 

Then—and this is more important— 
who would be entitled to vote? The 
register, unfortunately, could not in- 
clude those who, having enlisted in the 
French army, gave their lives for the 
cause of Alsace-Lorraine. But only 
the genuine Alsatians and Lorrainers 
of 1871 and their offspring, including 
the hundreds of thousands who have 
left the country since and because it 
was annexed to Germany, should take 
part in the plebiscite. Under no cir- 
cumstances could the immigrants be 
admitted to vote. 

Would such a plebiscite—although 
the only one that would be morally 
admissible—finally settle the dispute 
between France and Germany? 

Therefore it must be concluded 
that the plebiscite is not only in- 
acceptable in principle but also im- 
possible in practice. 

Those who might persist in objecting 
that the right of peoples to dispose of 
themselves cannot be vindicated by 
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any other method must be reminded 
that the inhabitants of Alsace and 
Lorraine have unceasingly expressed 
their feelings. Since 1871 there has 
been, so to speak, an uninterrupted 
plebiscite. The population of Alsace- 
Lorraine has consistently refused to 
accept the treaty of Frankfort. We 
only state actual facts when we say 
that the case of Alsace-Lorraine is the 
same as that of our invaded provinces. 
Just as the German armies shall 
evacuate these they must and shall 
evacuate Alsace-Lorraine. The only 
difference is that their occupation has 
lasted three and a half years, and that 
of Alsace-Lorraine 47 years. 

There is one more point on which I 
wish to lay special stress, speaking 
not only to my Socialist comrades, 
but to all our British friends, whatever 
party they may belong to. I fre- 
quently hear people repeating: ‘We 
English will fight for Alsace-Lorraine 
because France demands Alsace-Lor- 
raine.”’ Others will go even further 
and say, ‘‘It is enough that our French 
Allies demand Alsace-Lorraine to de- 
termine us never to lay down our 
arms until she has recovered that 
country.” 

We can but deeply feel such a deli- 
cate expression of complete friendship 
and of unconditional loyalty to the 
bond of alliance between the two 
nations. Would it be possible to show 
more unreserved confidence? But if 
France’s aims were unjust would the 
British people be bound to take the 
same attitude? 

Supposing France wanted to annex 
part of Germany, would the British 
people agree? France does not claim 
Alsace-Lorraine only because she is 
her own, but, by claiming Alsace- 
Lorraine, she demands that justice 
shall prevail. The question of Alsace- 
Lorraine is not merely a French 
question; it is an international question 
in which mankind is interested. 
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Alsace-Lorraine kept under German 
rule means permanent violation of 
right in modern Europe. It means 
that a just peace, conformable to the 
right of nations, has not been secured. 
It means that the reign of justice has 
not superseded the hegemony of 
brutal force. 

It is not only because the soldiers of 
the Marne and those of .Verdun, by 
their heroic sacrifices in defense of our 
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common civilization, have deserved 
to be rewarded by the restoration to 
France of her national unity, that 
Alsace and Lorraine must go back 
to France; it is because of the common 
will of the Allies to secure the restora- 
tion of justice in the world. Great 
Britain makes the French claim her 
own, not only because of her love for 
France, but because she has been, at 
all times, the defender of right. 





BALLADE OF FREE VERSE. 


Up to the end of the great Queen's 
reign 
Pegasus proved a tractable steed; 
Verse was metrical, mostly sane; 
“Fleshly’” singers who wished to 
exceed 
Seldom, however great was their 
need, 
Held that prosody was a crime. 
Critics were one and all agreed: 
“Poets will never abandon rhyme.” 


Now, inspired by a high disdain, 
Grudging the past its rightful meed, 
Georgian minstrels, might and main, 
Urge that verse must be wholly freed 
Now and forever from rules that 
lead 
Punch. 


Singers in chains to a jingling chime, 
Slaves of the obscurantist screed: 
“Poets will never abandon rhyme.” 


Milton and Tennyson give them 
pain; 

Marinetti’s the man they heed, 

Grim apostle of stress and strain, 
Noise, machinery, smell and speed. 
Yet the best of the British breed, 

Fighters who sing mid blood and grime, 
Lend new force to the ancient rede: 

“Poets will never abandon rhyme.” 

Envoy. 

Prince, vers libre is a noxious weed; 
Verse that is blank may be sublime; 

Still, in spite of the Georgian creed, 
Poets will never abandon rhyme. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF BELGIUM BY GERMANY. 


The initial horrors of the German 
rush for Paris have been accurately 
and with great moderation described 
in such works as the Report of the 
Bryce Commission, Professor Morgan’s 
German Barbarism, and other books 
and pamphlets. Suffice it to say that 
since the Middle Ages and wars of 
religion the abominations committed 
by the German soldiery, with the 


connivance, and often by the direct 


orders, of the High Command, have 
been unequaled. This statement is 
made with a full knowledge of the 
details of the Sack of Rome in 1527, 
the reign of terror in the Low Coun- 
tries during the Captain-Generalship 
of the Duke of Alva, and the conduct 
of military operations in the Thirty 
Years’ War by Tilly, Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar, and Pappenheim. There 
is about the conduct of the German 
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-armies a sordid, stupid brutality, 
a love of malicious destruction, a 
delight in spoiling anything beautiful 
and irreplaceable, which were not so 
apparent in the ancient days. It is not 
for nothing that German possesses a 
word unknown in the vocabularies 
of the civilized nations—viz., Schaden- 
freude, which may be translated as 
the pleasure accruing from the mis- 
fortunes of others. 

After such a beginning, it is not 
without interest to examine briefly 
what Belgium and her people have 
had to endure since the invaders 
occupied the greater part of the 
country. What have been the purely 
material losses of the Belgian nation? 
Up to November, 1917, the Germans 
had levied on the inhabitants a War 
Contribution of sixty millions sterling. 
If it is remembered that before the 
war (1910) the whole population only 
amounted to seven and a half millions, 
some notion may be gained of the 
robbery which has taken place. This 
of course does not include the colossal 
loss of property by deliberate destruc- 
tion and pillage. It is not accurately 
known at present at what figure this 
may be estimated, but £320,000,000 
has been given as approximate by an 
eminent authority. Nor is this all. 
Enormous fines were and are levied on 
private persons who and _ localities 
which have incurred the resentment 
of the invaders. In some cases the 
whole cash balances of great banks 
have been confiscated the (National 
Bank and Société Générale de Belgique, 
£17,000,000). Almost all stocks 
raw materials, masses of machinery, 
indispensable tools, ete., have been 
impounded and sent to Germany. 
Lately all metals, including statues 
in public places, bells in churches, 
domestic utensils, ete., have been 
ruthlessly confiscated. Works of art 
have been appropriated and sent out 
of the country. Silver-plate, literally 
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by the truck-load, has been dispatched 
across the German frontier. These 
are a few of the material losses, which 
of course do not include the immense 
drain occasioned by stoppage of trade 
and by the absence of some hundreds 
of thousands of exiles from their 
country. Is it necessary to describe 
the moral sufferings of the Belgians? 
Thousands driven into exile, families 
torn asunder forever, educated and 
uneducated men and women alike 
subjected to every humiliation which 
the sordid mind of the Prussian bully 


’ can invent, thousands forced to work 


in ‘the German munition factories 
preparing shells to slaughter their kin 
—in fact; every form of oppression 
which a race notorious for ingenious 
cruelty can inflict on its miserable and 
helpless victims has not been wanting. 
The great army of martyrs who have 
died for Belgium are past counting, 
and perhaps the full list will never be 
known. The treatment accorded to 
Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt is 
fresh in every memory. But those 
horrors have been repeated hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of times. Eighteen 
victims were, according to M. de 
Broqueville, Belgian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, quite recently shot at 
Ghent, and of these three were women. 
Every Belgian knows the names of 
the architect Baueq, Messrs. Jacmin, 
de Hal, Roels, de Satteghem, Delsant, 
Francois, and numberless others, all of 
whom have had to face a firing party 
for the crime of patriotism. It would 
be useless to dwell on even some of the 
names of the thousands of Belgians 
now in prison. Sufficient to say that 
the spirited conduct of the brave 
Burgomaster of Brussels, M. Max, 
has been emulated by multitudes of 
his compatriots. The full measure of 
German infamy can perhaps only be 
grasped by those who have seen the 
passage through neutral countries of 
the human débris returned by their 
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taskmasters after every ounce of 
work has been bullied and starved 
out of them. A more dreadful and 
lamentable sight is inconceivable, and 
those who talk glibly of reconciliation 
with Germany can hardly realize 
the depths of moral degradation which 
that bestial and servile nation has 
sounded. They have certainly never 
seen the hopeless and hardly human 
things—you cannot call them men or 
women—who, broken in body and 
mind, totter home to die. 

Not content with ruining the present 
of Belgium, the fertile German mind, 
with a satanic ingenuity, is endeavor- 
ing to ruin its future. Before the war 
Belgian and German commerce were 
competitors, so forcible steps are 
being taken to prevent, if possible, a 
recurrence of an inconvenient state of 
things. A great part of the finest 
machinery has been transferred to 
Germany, furnaces have been de- 
liberately wrecked, trade secrets stolen, 
fine craftsmen overworked and sent 
back to Belgium to die. Everything, 
in fact, has been done to prevent a 
quick return of Belgium to prosperity 
even in case of a German defeat. But 
this is by no means all. It is well 
known that there has for a long time 
been much friction between the French- 
speaking Walloons and the Flemish- 
speaking Flemings of the North of 
Belgium. This friction is partly lin- 
guistic, the Flemings being of opin- 
ion, perhaps justly, that they should 
be allowed to use their language 
officially, and to develop in their own 
way without interference from the 
Walloons, who are the stronger body 
in the State. But it should be dis- 
tinctly remembered that this is a 
purely internal question, and that, 
with the exception of a few uncon- 
sidered agitators, neither the Wal- 
loons nor the Flemings desire foreign 
interference in their national concerns. 
Belgium has always been a bilingual 
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country. That formerly ubiquitous 
author of mischief, the Pan-German 
professor, has, it need hardly be said, 
discovered that the Flemings are really 
unredeemed Germans. His desire is to 
rescue them from the polluting in- 
fluences of French oppression; in 
other words, he thinks that Germany 
can profitably split up the country 
into rival camps by encouraging the 
internal disputes of the Walloon and 
Fleming. So the military oppressors 
of Belgium, not content with treating 
the unhappy country in a manner 
that would disgrace a band of brigands 
is adding to the misery of the people 
by trying to set the Walloons and the 
Flemings to renew their secular quar- 
rels during a hostile occupation. For- 
tunately the Belgians are aware of 
German treachery, and are determined 
not to fall into the trap. 

It is indeed a splendid fight that the 
brave little country is putting up. 
All through the weary months and 
years since August, 1914, the secret 
Press (La Belgique Libre, etc.) has 
steadily appeared—full of scathing 
criticism of such monsters as the late 
Governor-General von Bissing. In 
spite of the offer of huge monetary 
rewards, the German police have 
never discovered how or where La 
Belgique Libre is printed. It comes 
out twice a week, and the Governor- 
General is, to his infinite annoyance, 
always generously provided with a 
copy. The paper never indulges in 
coarse abuse, but ingeniously avails 
itself of every opportunity of turning 
the German administration into ridi- 
cule. This is most effective, as the 
German, especially the Prussian, is 
acutely sensitive to ridicule, and 
‘chaff’? annoys him far more than 
invective or direct insult. The Belgian 
nation have always had a genius for 
passive resistance, and the obstructive 
policy pursued towards General von 
Bissing and his successor is curiously 
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like the obstinacy which finally, after 

seven years of bloodshed, drove the 

infamous Duke of Alva back to Spain 

in despair. His later dispatches to 
The Spectator. 
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Philip II are most instructive reading. 
Like Bissing, he found the character 
of the people of the Low Countries 
an ‘‘enigma.”’ 
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“Ah, Farncombe,” said a man 
affectionately, on hearing the name 
casually mentioned; ‘‘that was the 
place where I was able to buy a box 
of matches last Saturday.’’ Life has 
acquired a new sort of interest now 
that one has to face the possibility of 
searching in vain all day for a box of 
matches or a quarter of a pound of 
margarine. Geography has ceased 
to be an affair of inns (as London 
geography has so long been) and has 
become an affair of shops. Our point 
of view, indeed, has entirely changed. 
Desires which only yesterday were so 
easily gratified that one was hardly 
conscious of them, have suddenly 
become as important as _ passions; 
and a man now brings home a pound 
of nut-butter with a flush of triumph 
as though Mr. Lloyd George had 
made him a baronet, or his employer 
had doubled his salary. Men talk to 
each other about their Sunday dinners 
in preference to air-raids, the war or 
the weather. We met a man the other 
day who was going about with an air 
of utter disillusionment and tragedy 
because for the first time in twenty- 
five years he had had to go without 
roast beef on Sunday. ‘‘We had a 
duck,”’ he said, with great shadows of 
melancholy under his eyes. Not 
everyone is so fortunate in his sorrows. 
The man who is without butter 
cannot always get margarine, and the 
man who is without margarine cannot 
always get marmalade. One may 
visit the provision department of a 
great London ‘“‘stores’” at the present 


time and find penciled notices on the « dren. 





counter: ‘‘No butter. No margarine. 
No bacon. No cheese. No jam.’’ Only 
a few weeks ago it was: ‘“‘No sugar.” 
In the wine and spirit department it is 
likely to be: ‘‘No whisky,’ or, what 
exasperates some people still more, 
“No more whisky today.” Tea and 
matches and milk and chocolate and 
golden syrup are other things that 
people find difficulty in obtaining, and 
therefore talk about. ‘It’s a queer 
time,’ as Mr. Robert Graves says in 
one of his poems. We lived until 
yesterday on the presupposition of 
abundance. We dined as wastefully 
as though our food came down like 
manna gratis from heaven. We 
struck matches almost for the fun of 
the thing. We knew that there were 
poor people, but we easily curtained 
ourselves off from them and forgot 
them until they rose in a spasmodic 
strike against their poverty. Then-by 
some curious chance it was always 
discovered that it was the poor and 
not the rich who were wallowing in 
unwarranted luxuries. We could not 
actually point to any workingman 
who had bought an estate in Surrey 
or set up a racing-stable or who had 
had his wife’s portrait painted by Mr. 
Sargent. But we had heard of several 
who had pianos and drank. We were 
content with that. The thought of the 
one piano in a mean street justified us 
in forgetting the ninety-and-nine echil- 
dren who were starving in it. For let 
us be frank. The street of labor before 
the war was a street of starvation—of 
badly-fed women and under-fed chil- 
It would be false to pretend 
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that there was anything like universal 
famine and that there were not tens of 
thousands of exceptions of comfort 
and superfluity and even self-indul- 
gence. At the same time, want was a 
common enough feature of English 
life in the days before the war to 
justify us in painting as black a picture 
as ever came from the rhetorical brush 
of a historian of the Roman Empire. 
There was plenty of food in the coun- 
try, but was there plenty of food in 
Hoxton? We did not know, and we 
did not care. At least, we did not 
much care. If we had, we should 
have devoted to saving Hoxton some 
of the same sort of energy we have 
devoted in the last three and a half 
years to saving Belgium. 

Want we fancy, is a great deal 
rarer in England at the present 
moment than it was before the war. 
There has been more good food in the 
average home during war than during 
peace. And yet we doubt if there 
was ever a time when people were more 
conscious that they were going without 
things. People now feel a grievance 
acutely where they scarcely knew that 
they felt it before. The truth is, the 
situation is one that lends itself to 
complaints. What kept one from 
buying things in the old days was 
want of money. What keeps one 
from buying things nowadays is. want 
of things. The want of money had 
become so usual that it was accepted 
like a law of nature. The want of 
things, however, is so unusual that we 
look about for someone on whom to 
lay the blame. If we have not the 
price of a pound of butter in our 
pocket, we are submissive and go 
without butter. If we have the price 
in our pocket and cannot get the pound 
of butter, we become rebellious, en- 
vious, full of protest and bitterness. 
We begin to suspect somebody else of 
having our pound of butter. Some- 
body else, we feel sure, is being favored 
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at our expense. The rich are sus- 
pected in their innocence far more 
than they were ever suspected in their 
guilt. Every rich man’s home is 
regarded as a miniature Ritz run on a 
pre-war level of abundance. The one 
fact that many people seem incapable 
of realizing is that the butter and the 
other things simply are not there. 
We have come, in respect of certain 
foods, to the days of short commons. 
It is surely a very remarkable circum- 
stance that it required a combination 
of short commons and all but universal 
war to persuade us to take the first 
step towards an equal distribution of 
food among the people. We are still 
far from having instituted an equality 
of the dinner-table. But we have at 
least admitted the principle of equality 
at the breakfast table. We have laid 
it down that every man or woman 
has a right to half-a-pound of sugar a 
week, and that no one has a right to 
more sugar than his neighbor. Twenty 
years ago we should have been told 
that equality of this kind was a 
Utopian dream. Individualists would 
have told us that the thrifty man 
would hoard his sugar and become a 
capitalist, and that the  thriftless 
man would sell his sugar in order to 
buy drink, so that all the old inequali- 
ties would be restored at the end of a 
few months. We know better now. 
We have had to surrender to the 
pressure of facts what we refused to 
surrender to an ideal. We divide in 
days of scarcity what we were unwilling 
to divide in days of plenty. The idea 
of doing with less tea or butter or milk 
or sugar in order that some person 
whom we neither knew nor cared for 
might have his share used to shock 
us as the beginnings of anarchism and 
the end of civilization. Now we realize 
that it is only a part of the common 
sense of patriotism. We feel that to do 
anything else would be unnatural and 
an outrage. Rich and poor alike,’ wé 
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despise hoarders as the meanest sort 
of parasites and cowards. And yet 
before the war what gospel did we 
nearly all follow but the gospel of 
hoarding? We had almost come to 
believe in the divine right of hoarders. 
It may be retorted that we only 
praised the annexationist methods of 
the hoarder when he put his hoardings 
out to interest and became a profiteer. 
We shall not quarrel over the use of a 
word. All we are concerned with for 
the moment is the fact that the general 
outlook on the distribution of the 
necessaries of life has changed as a 
result of the war. It used to be looked 
on as a just and natural thing that one 
citizen should appropriate more than 
his share of the necessaries of life, even 
if his neighbor had to go short. We 
said, “There is not enough to goround,”’ 
and we felt that that explained every- 
thing. The fact that there was not 
enough to go round was used as an 
argument in favor of inequality. The 
fact that there is not enough to go 
round is now seen to be an argument 
in favor of equality. So far, itis true, we 
have hardly got beyond equality in 
sugar. But sugar is a good school 
master. 

We do not pretend that this tiny 
inauguration of the first day of equal- 
ity was the cause of any great popular 
rejoicings. On the contrary, it was 
greeted—such is the irony of life— 
with the warmest indignation by those 
who are likely to benefit most by it. 
Human nature in England hates the 
idea of the great intrusive eye of the 
State peering either into one’s birth- 
day or into one’s larder. Two of the 
ruling passions of the Englishman 
are the passion for being let alone and 
the passion for being allowed to waste. 


Before the war, the man who would 
The New Statesman. 
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drink the water in which cabbage 
was boiled would have been looked on 
as a sort of lunatic. He was afraid to 
confess in public to having made use 
of such stuff. His secret vice has now 
become a proclaimed virtue, and he 
attributes his rosy cheeks to his 
economical use of water which every- 
body else poured down the sink. We 
hold no brief for cabbage-water, but 
we take it as an extreme example of 
the potential foods that every decent 
Englishwoman has thrown away for a 
hundred years. The waste unfor- 
tunately did not stop at such neg- 
ligible things as cabbage-water. Beef, 
bread, and vegetables of all sorts were 
all sacrificed week after week to the 
national ideal of waste. Plenty to 
eat and plenty to throw away was 
supposed to be the foundation of the 
happy home. We have lost in the last 
few months some of this cavalier 
attitude to food. Time was when an 
English fisherman thought it beneath 
his dignity to look a dogfish in the 
mouth. Dogfish are now auctioned 
on the sands of the harbor as proudly 
as their betters, and we have heard it 
said that they are sold as rock-salmon 
to the inhabitants of villas. Certainly, 
there is nothing like scarcity for making 
us appreciate things. We can testify 
to the improvement in the flavor of 
bananas since the price increased 
three hundred per cent. Eggs, too, 
which used to taste like duty, have 
acquired a peculiar deliciousness at 
fivepence each, and one is almost 
prepared to praise raspberry jam. 
Yes, it’s a queer time. Why, till the 
winter of 1917 we took even Cox’s 
Orange Pippins for granted. As for 
margarine, never having tasted it, we 
abhorred it. We said we would die 
first. What is it made of? We have 
ceased to care. It’s a queer time. 
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PEACE TERMS AND CATCH PHRASES. 


There are certain terms and phrases 
which have been used by the bellig- 
erents in this war which have not 
been defined so as to convey an exact 
meaning, but which remind one of the 
definition of language as a gift given to 
men with which to conceal their 
thoughts. 

In German mouths the catch phrase 
“the freedom of the seas’ furnishes 
an excellent example. Few things 
made in Germany have the merit of 
originality, and the demand for the 
freedom of the seas is always made 
by the aggressor. Napoleon made it. 
Everyone knows that in times of peace 
the seas are free, and no country has 
secured the freedom of the seas so 
fully in every sense as England, who 
by a Free Trade policy left her ports 
open to the trade of the world and 
imposed no restriction upon inter- 
national commerce. Germany con- 
sidered -herself all-powerful on land, 
and, not content with her absolute 
security within her frontiers, in her 
conduct to Belgium disregarded all 
international and treaty rights and 
still refuses to see any meaning in the 
term “the freedom of the lands” 
—i.e., the rights of small nations. 
Not content with this, her doctrine 
of “might is right” is to be applied to 
the high seas, and she has exemplified 
her idea of the ‘freedom of the seas” 
by an indiscriminate policy of piracy 
at sea, sinking neutral vessels as well 
as belligerents at sight, destroying 
hospital ships, bombarding unforti- 
fied towns, proclaiming large areas as 
prohibited zones, and running amuck 
against international law and her own 
treaty obligations. Germany has at 
least given the world a clear inter- 
pretation of the meaning she places 
on the expression ‘‘the freedom of the 
seas.”’ 


Now, there is a term used by the 
Entente which has not as yet received 
any like clear interpretation, although 
it is incorporated in their peace terms 
and relates to the avoidance in the 
times to come of conflicts such as we 
now are engaged in. 

A “League of Nations’? has been 
referred to which should be enrolled 
to secure the peace of the world, and 
although the Prime Minister in his 
speech on January 5 containing the 
terms of peace the Entente would 
demand did not use this exact phrase, 
he really paraphrased it as he spoke 
of “some international organization 
to limit the burden of armaments and 
diminish the probability of war.’ 

If this scheme forms part of our 
terms of peace it surely is time to 
consider what kind of organization 
can be devised to attain this end? 
All sorts of schemes of reorganization 
are being thought out, but this is the 
corner-stone and foundation of all 
else, yet no practical suggestion has 
ever been put forward as to how it 
can be put into practice. 

The expression a “League of Na- 
tions’? has an attractive sound, but 
what does it mean? What is the 
present war but a League of Nations? 
Two Leagues of Nations pitted against 
each other? If the ideal League of 
Nations had existed would it have 
sufficed to prevent the present con- 
flict? How could any League of 
Nations have taken measures to pre- 
yent Germany from firing the train 
of war, intent as she was on war on 
any pretext? And once the fuse was 


lighted how can it be assured that the 
Powers might not group themselves 
again precisely as they have done in 
the present struggle? 

If the League of Nations is to secure 
peace by a general disarmament, how 
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will security be attained by this? 
A nation in peace-time can secretly 
prepare for war, and when all nations 
are unprepared a very slight advan- 
tage sneaked by any nation will suffice 
to set the ball rolling; whilst it has 
been proved by the large armies raised 
by ourselves and the United States 
in this war in an incredibly short 
space of time that militarism is not an 
essential primary condition to military 
power, and that military strength 
can be manufactured at short notice. 
Naval strength is another matter, but 
now that submarines have been flagi- 
tiously used a precedent has been set, 
and as engines of war they can be 
secretly prepared, and nations who in 
accordance with the edict of the 
League of Nations had deprived them- 
selves of naval strength -would be 
more at the mercy of an aggressor 
than ever. 

Again, imagine Germany after the 
conclusion of this war attacking some 
small country, or even striking at her 
arch-enemy, ourselyes, on some issue 
that affected us alone, is it certain 
that the League of Nations could take 
action? 

Each nation can only go to war if 
the people constituting that nation 
are willing to engage in it. After the 
sufferings and exhaustion of this war 
would the peoples be prepared to 
enter on what might prove to be 
another world-conflict? Would France 
who has borne so much and sacrificed 
so much, engage in another struggle 
in which she might have no direct 
stake? Would the United States 
again give up that political isolation 
which has been her pride and strength, 
and which hitherto has enabled her to 
dispense with the burden of armaments 
laid upon the European nations, and 
again intervene in a Continental dis- 
pute? Would not the nations not 
directly affected hold their hands 
and at least ‘‘wait and see’? Not 
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every war is like this war, where from 
the first the struggle was defined as 
one for the principles of right and 
liberty as against wrong and oppres- 
sion; yet minor conflagrations must be 
promptly extinguished, or they may 
rapidly develop. 

Then if international conventions 
are in the future again to be relied 
upon for preventing wars, it may be 
asked where is the Hague Convention 
now? How many principles of that 
Convention have been observed by the 
Central Powers? Conventions bind 
the hands of the scrupulous and in- 
volve them in difficulties with neutrals, 
but leave an unscrupulous belligerent 
absolutely unfettered. 

If arbitration is to be relied upon, 
let us consider the war in its present 
stage now all the larger Powers are 
involved, including the hitherto iso- 
lated and neutral United States,-and 
name any neutral Power whose ab- 
solute dictum on the issues involved 
would be accepted by any one of the 
belligerent States. Some organiza- 
tion to prevent future wars has been 
made one of the conditions in our 
peace terms, and the object of the 
foregoing observations has been to 
show that if this is the case it should 
not be merely left as an abstract 
proposition, but that some scheme 
should be thought out, developed, 
and defined, for if any practical 
measure can be framed it has a most 
important bearing on the rest of the 
peace terms. If any such effective 
scheme can be devised the terms of 
peace obtained at the close of the war 
will be more capable of revision and 
matters of detail are of the less im- 
portance; but if this scheme proves 
Utopian, then it becomes the more 
essential that the peace of the world 
shall be secured so far as possible by 
the actual and concrete terms put 
forward—thut is to say, that all 
causes of future friction must be 
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removed and an acknowledgment of 
defeat and guarantees for the future 
must be taken from the aggressors. 
Substitutes for victory are being 
sought for by certain persons, and too 


great a reliance on the League of 
The Outlook. 
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Nations may be one of them; but until 
a workable scheme is devised the 
safest course appears to be to decline 
all substitutes and to press on until 
substantive and certain terms can be 
imposed on the enemy. 





DANGER IN INDIA. 


The National Congress, presided 
over by Mrs. Besant, and the Muslim 
League have met, and passed resolu- 
tions in favor of Home Rule for India. 
Of the precise nature of the scheme 
agreed upon by these two bodies of 
Hindoos and Mohammedans it is 
enough to say that it demands a form 
of government identical with that of 
Great Britain and her autonomous 
Dominions. During December there 
have been meetings at Darjeeling and 
Calcutta between fifteen Europeans 
‘and twenty Indian Moderates, who 
have hammered out a plan of Reform, 
by which Provincial State Govern- 
ments are to be elected, and are to be 
given the handling of a share of the 
provincial revenues, proportionate to 
the new functions assigned to them, as 
well as certain powers of taxation. 
At the same time, as a pendant to, 
and commentary on, these proceedings, 
we have reports of a violent revolu- 
tionary Movement in Bengal. Lord 
Ronaldshay, the Governor of Bengal, 
at a meeting of the Legislative Council, 
describes the movement as “revolu- 
tionary and anarchical,’’ as ‘‘a con- 
spiracy to get men, money and arms, 
and to organize into a sacred military 
band for future struggle.’ Among 
the agencies for receiving recruits are 
schoolmasters and professors of col- 
leges, nursing associates, religious in- 
stitutions, messes, hostels, reading 
clubs, etc. Arms and tons of seditious 
literature have been found concealed; 
sixty persons are charged with murder 


and ninety with aiding and abetting. 
Finally, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Montagu, has summoned a Conference 
of all the Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors. 

Whether these agents of sedition 
are, like the Sinn Feiners, instigated 
and assisted by the German Govern- 
ment, we do not know: we think it 
highly probable, especially after the 
evidence of German activity in Ar- 
gentina. But it is mere stupidity to 
ignore the real danger that now threat- 
ens our Indian Empire. With regard 
to the only one of these demands 
that can be treated as respectable, 
however ill-advise@® at the present 
moment—the scheme, we mean, of 
conferring financial power on Pro- 
vincial State Governments put for- 
ward by the Darjeeling conclave—we 
should like to know a little more about 
its authors. We are told that the 
Europeans who took part in its dis- 
cussion are business men. The prime 
mover, however, is Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
who is emphatically not a business 
man, but the editor of “The Round 
Table,’’ a magazine which has become 
an organ of advanced Socialism. We 
share to the full Burke’s distrust of 
journalists in political business, how- 
ever useful they may be as critics; 
for there is no one who has less knowl- 
edge of the realities of business and of 
politics than the professional jour- 
nalist. We are not, therefore, im- 


pressed by the authority of the Dar- 
jeeling Conference, while we are very 
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sensible of the danger of trusting 
powers of taxation to bodies elected by 
natives. The first thing for “the man 
in the street’’ to realize is that India 
has quite reeently been granted a 
large measure of local self-government. 
These reforms began in 1892, but were 
greatly extended in 1909 and 1912. 
A series of violent political crimes 
took place in 1907 and 1908. Mr. 
Morley was then Secretary of State for 
India, and, following the precedent 
with which we are only too familiar in 


Ireland, he rewarded political out- 


rages by concessions, known as the 
Morley-Minto reforms. The Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council now 
consists of 68 members, of whom 27 
are elected and 31 are natives, and 
there are similar Legislative Councils 
(with numbers varying from 30 to 50) 
in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, 
Behar, and the Central Provinces, 
Assam and the Northwest Frontier 
being governed by Chief Commission- 
ers without Councils. In each of these 
Provincial Legislative Councils there 
is a large proportion of non-official 
and native members, who are elected 
by representatives of the different 
classes of the community instead of by 
Government nomination, on the recom- 
mendation of public bodies, the system 
adopted in 1892. The members have 
. the power to move resolutions in the 
Legislative Councils, and the right to 
discuss, but not to control, the Imperial 
and Provincial Budgets. . But the 
real life of India is in the districts 
and villages, and there a pure and 
patriarchal system of self-government 
is enjoyed. Of the 300,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the Peninsula some 70,000,000 
are governed by their native Princes 
or Rajahs, and, indeed, only ask to be 
let alone. Some 30,000,000 are gov- 
erned by their Municipal Councils, 
and the other 220,000,000 are governed 
by their own District Boards, Pan- 
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chayats, and Headmen. The 750,000 
villages, which constitute 90 per cent 
of the real India, the agricultural 
population, are ruled by their own 
village officials, who manage their 
affairs, cultivate their lands, settle 
their disputes, teach their children 
trades, and take care of their poor, 
with little or no interference from the 
British Raj. The Taluks, Tahsils, 
and Thanas, into which those villages 
are grouped, are under the solc charge 
of Indians; there is not one under an 
English official. On the District 
Boards and Municipal Councils there 
is often no more than one Englishman. 
For the whole of India there are a 
Penal Code and Criminal and Civil 
Procedure Codes which would have 
extorted the envy of Bonaparte and 
Bentham. These are the facts about 
the real India, which give the lie to 
the ravings of Mrs. Besant, her Babu 
barristers, and the fanatic Muslims. 
The majority of Englishmen are 
ignorant of these facts, which is a 
great part of the danger. 

The program of the National Con- 
gress and the Muslim League is sheer 
Bolshevism. The Indian Peninsula 
has many points of resemblance to 
Russia; and the points of difference 
only make it a more dangerous field 
for the experiments of the anarchist. 
In India, as in Russia, 80 per cent 
of the inhabitants are engaged in 
agriculture, tilling their small holdings 
in village communities, widely scat- 
tered over enormous areas. In India, 
as in Russia, about 75 per cent of the 
population can neither read nor write, 
and it is asserted that not more than 
1% millions out of 315 millions are 
literate in English, the only language 
in which the business of government 
can be carried on, as there are some 
14 principal languages and 150 dif- 
ferent dialects. But, unlike Russia, 
where, with quite negligible fractions 
of the Roman Church in the southwest 
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and some Turkish Muslims in the 
southeast, all the inhabitants are 
members of the Greek Catholic Church, 
India is divided between Hindoos, 
who are in a large majority, and 
Mohammedans, who are about 70,- 
000,000. The Christians, Buddhists, 
and Jains are a very small minority, 
but not on that account to be left 
without protection. The intense fanat- 
ical hatred between the Hindoos and 
the Mohammedans is a matter of 
history, running through centuries, 
and is only restrained by the strong 
hand of the British Government. 
The volume of Indian exports and 
imports was valued in 1914 at £327,- 
000,000, of which 60 per cent, since 
the war, is exchanged with the British 
Empire. It is part of the declared 
policy of the Home Rulers to boycott 
British goods in Indian markets by 
prohibitive tariffs. We have seen 
what devilish ruin has been wrought 
in Russia by a handful of revolutionary 
dreamers seizing on the machine of 
government. We should have a more 
hideous edition of the Russian revolu- 
tion in India if the insane schemes of 
The Saturday Review. 
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It is 


the Home Rulers were realized. 
a tiny minority of the English-speaking 
Indians, composed of Brahmins (the 
priestly caste of the Hindoos), lawyers, 
and editors of native journals, who 
demand the retirement of the British 
Government from one of the richest 
portions of its empire, containing 
three-fourths of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Let us neither laugh at nor 
yield an inch to the request. India 
has as much self-government as is 
good or safe for its inhabitants in 
their present stage of civilization. It is 
impossible to foretell what may hap- 
pen to Russia. It seems but too prob- 
able that Russia will become a province 
of Germany, or, at least, a loose con- 
federacy under the protection or in- 
fluence of Germany. Through a 
Germanized Russia a hostile descent 
on India would be easy, and thus the 
bogey of our fathers would become the 
terrible reality of our children. By his 
puerile belief in the Russian revolu- 
tion, Mr. Lloyd George has done 
irreparable mischief in Europe. Let 
us see to it that his deputy does not 
play tricks with our rule in India. 





WARTIME 


SILVER. 

There is no greater mystery in the 
rise of the price of silver than in the 
rise in the prices of other commodities 
which has occurred during the War. 
It is due simply to a reduction in the 
quantity produced and to an increase 
in the demand for the metal. For 
more than 10 years before the War 
the world’s output of silver had varied 
between 165,000,000 oz. and 226,000,- 
000 oz., the output rising to its highest 
amount in 1911, when it exceeded 
226,000,000 oz. Of the great silver- 
producing countries, Mexico until re- 
cently contributed about one-third 
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of the total supply; but since the 
revolution in that country her con- 
tribution to the world’s total has 
fallen, roughly, from 80 million oz. 
to a little over 30 millions. No other 
source of supply has increased its 
output to such an extent as would 
mgke up for the loss from Mexico. 
The great silver producers besides 
Mexico are the United States, with 
between 60 and 70 million oz., Canada, 
Australasia, Central and South Ameri- 
ica, and Japan. None of these coun- 


tries has increased its output, with the 
exception possibly of Australasia and 
certainly the United States; but here, 
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again, the figures are those for 1915. 

As far as Western countries are 
concerned, it is commonly said that 
something more than half the con- 
sumption is to supply the demands 
of the fine arts as distinct from the 
need of coinage. If this statement is 
intended to argue that the demand 
for the arts has been materially re- 
duced as the result of the War, in- 
quiries we have made on the subject 
do not bear out this contention. On 
the contrary, we find a large body of 
opinion holding the view that the 
demand for the arts has increased 
rather than diminished as a result of 
the War. It is, of course, evident that 
practically all over Europe the wealthy 
classes, as distinct from mere officials, 
have to a large extent ceased from 
entertaining, and the demand in 
consequence for silver-plate has fallen 
to*a minimum. But the War has 
brought into the market a vast number 
of new buyers for ornaments, whose 
demand in the aggregate is estimated 
to more than compensate for the 
falling off in the purchases by the 
wealthy classes of silver-plate. Wages 
everywhere, not merely in England, 
but practically all over the world, have 
advanced, and particularly in Western 
Europe; moreover, immense numbers 
of women, and even children, are 
being employed who were not em- 
ployed before, and those who were 
employed before have a larger income, 
particularly amongst the wage-earning 
classes, than has been the case in this 
country for many years past. 

Then we have the demand for 
coinage. Before the War we did not 
merely reckon our money in pounds 
sterling; but the pound sterling was a 
well-known coin, which we were all 
accustomed to handle. Since the 
War gold has disappeared entirely 
from the circulation, and in the form 
of coinage very few of us who are not 
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bankers ever see it. Paper money 
and silver token money have entirely 
taken its place, and, as prices are out 
of all proportion to what they were 
before, the demand for Treasury 
notes, and more particularly the silver 
token money, has increased to a still 
greater extent. Before the War a 
mintage of £2,000,000 sterling in value 
was a rare occurrence, except in one 
or two years in King Edward’s reign, 
when a great deal of old coinage from 
the Victorian period was called ,in. 
Since the War the coinage of silver 
has increased three or four times over. 
This is true not merely of England, 
but of all the countries either engaged 
in the War or who are in any way so 
situated that they can supply com- 
modities upon any considerable scale 
to satisfy the demands of the Allies. 
But even the demand for Europe 
and North and South America is not 
the whole of the tale, for reliable esti- 
mates point to the conclusion that 
about half the annual production of 
silver throughout the world is ab- 
sorbed by the East, meaning prin- 
cipally India and China. It has to be 
borne in mind that prices in the East 
have advanced as well as in Europe 
and the two Americas, and, conse- 
quently, more token money is required 
there as well as here. Silver is the 
standard of value, and not. token 
money at all, in China; and in India, 
while gold is nominally the standard of 
value, the rupee is the actual coin in 
which the Indian natives, as distinct 
from mere Government officials, reckon 
their wealth. Now, as one result of 
the War, nearly all the Governments 
forbid the export of gold; consequently, 
India requires a steadily increasing 
supply of silver, not merely to do the 
work that silver did before the War, 
but, in addition, to supply the void 
created by the ‘prohibition of the 
export of gold. So serious is the 
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question becoming in India, where, 
as the reader knows, the rupee has a 
value fixed by the Government which 
bears no relation to its value in silver, 
that the Government has had to 
regulate the movement of rupees. 
At the present price of silver it would 
pay to melt down rupees and turn 
them into bars, for sale in the inter- 
national markets, at the very time 
when India is in urgent need of more 
rupees. 

In China, as already said, silver is 
not token money, but is the real 
standard of value of the country, just 
as the pound sterling was in England 
before the War. The rise in the price 
of silver has reduced by about one 
half the purchasing power of countries 
like our own, with a nominal gold 
currency, but in which gold no longer 
circulates freely. This is what we 
mean when we say that the Chinese 
exchange is seriously against this 
country. On the other hand, our 
exchange is more favorable to China 
than it has been for the last quarter 
of a century. It practically means 
that a Chinese merchant, say, in 
Shanghai, ordering goods from this 
country can buy twice as much for 
his ounce of silver as he could before 
the War; but against that a British 
bank, a British merchant, or a British 
trader of any kind having to meet all 
his expenses in China in silver and to 
remit his profits, if he has any, on a 
gold basis, requires to get in double 
as much silver to make the same re- 
turns as he did before the War. 

Naturally, the immemorial desire 
of the Eastern people to hoard silver 
is intensified when they find the 
belligerent Governments forbid the 
export of gold from their several 
countries, and they hear reports of 
revolutions and of war East and West. 
This they are in a position to do, 
because the wage-earner and the 
small trader in the East, as well as in 
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the West, is doing exceedingly well 
in supplying the demands of the 
Western countries now engaged in 
war. Recently we commented on the 
trade of Japan; and a feature of the 
figures to which we called attention— 
and a very striking feature it was— 
was the extraordinary demand for 
articles of consumption which ap- 
pealed to the Japanese working and 
lower-middle classes, while there was 
a decline in the demand for the class 
of goods that appealed to the Japanese 
upper classes. 

We are accustomed to criticise the 
people of the East for turning their 
savings into gold and silver ornaments 
for their women, to be used as orna- 
ments in times of prosperity and as a 
means of providing for a rainy day 
during the periods of adversity. We 
find very much the same thing going 
on, to a lesser extent, in the West. 
The extraordinary prosperity of the 
wage-earning classes, especially those 
engaged in shipbuilding, armaments, 
and munitions, has led to their apply- 
ing their savings to a large extent to the 
purchase of silver and gold ornaments, 
particularly silver, to be worn as 
adornments while the present pros- 
perity lasts, and in the fond hope 
that if a period of adversity should 
arise they can be exchanged at a 
pawnbroker’s for something approach- 
ing their present nominal value. 

The Statist. 


ConscrRiPTED CAPITAL. 


Apprehension of some form of 
conscription of capital is already a 
disturbing factor in the investment 
markets, and is likely to exercise a 
seriously detrimental influence upon 
subscriptions to Government war secu- 
rities. It is therefore eminently desir- 
able, and it may become imperative, 
that an official announcement on the 
subject be made by a_ responsible 
member of the Government. Mr. 
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Bonar Law admits that he has not 
given the subject sufficient thought 
to justify a definite statement, but 
he appears to have reached a mental 
attitude at which he considers a levy 
on capital will be necessary in order 
to extinguish a portion of the national 
debt, though it would not be wise to 
carry it out until after peace. This 
was an amazingly frank and disin- 
genuous confession. If the truth be 
told, most of those who ery for capital 
conscription have insufficient knowl- 
edge of the subject to justify utterance 
upon it; but the suggestion that the 
matter should be pigeon-holed until. 
the end of the war arouses a suspicion 
that Mr. Bonar Law realizes how 
conscription would dry up the flow of 
money (mainly income, not capital) 
into the Exchequer and drive it 
promptly into hiding. In effect, it 
means that we must finish the war 
before we start confiscating the savings 
of the public; otherwise how. can we 
persuade them to invest in War Bonds 
or even leave their money in the banks, 
where it may become available for 
war expenditure? 

Many who clamor for conscription 
of capital have but the vaguest idea 
of the meaning of money capital or 
wealth. The general purport of their 
arguments is: Why should we pay 
heavy taxation to meet the interest 
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on a huge national debt? Let the 
capitalist pay the piper. They recog- 


nize capital when it is represented 


‘by the stocks and debentures of a 


railway company, but they do not 
realize that the workman’s tools, the 
lawyer’s brains and the corn chandler’s 
shop and stock are also capital. How 
can they impose an equitable levy on 
each of these? 

In point of fact, railway capital is 
partly conscript already, although 
some stockholders are still permitted 
to receive dividends. The capital 
actually: exists, not in certificates 
and bonds, but in permanent way, 
rolling stock, buildings and equipment. 
These have been taken over and are 
controlled by the Government, though 
the Government, knowing little or 
nothing about railways, naturally asks 
the companies to run them. However, 
it would be easy, if the necessary 
legislative power be obtained, to 
make this existing conscription ab- 
solute, because the capital is repre- 
sented by stocks and bonds. The 
Government could confiscate any por- 
tion of this paper, and the rightful 
holder would have no redress; he 
would lose capital and income at a 
stroke of the pen. The very sim- 
plcity of such an _ arrangement 
makes it attractive to the “have 
nots.” 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A book of sermons on the war, writ- 
ten by a stalwart defender of the atti- 
tude of the present administration, 
striking a high belligerent note from 
the outset, and delivered at St. 
Thomas’s on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is called by its author ‘The High 
Call.”” He is Ernest M. Stires, and is 
the rector of that church. The preach- 
ing is virile, optimistic, inspiring. The 
sermons take up American Ideals, The 


Sword of Justice, Loyalty, A Charge to 
Soldiers Enlisted in the King’s Army— 
fourteen in all. The spirit of a strong 
man flares through them. The English 
is superb, the logic clear, the problems 
met in a straightforward and vigorous 
manner. The crash of cannon booms 
through them, they flash with the 
scarlet of shrapnel up against the 
evening sky. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 
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A diverting new character in fiction 
has been wrought out by A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, and presented in a book 
called ‘‘The Unpublishable Memoirs.” 
The title represents but one of eleven 
tales, and almost all have to do with a 
learned young rascal, Robert Hooker, 
who is desirous of founding a museum, 
named for himself, and containing all 
the most precious antiques in the 
United States, books, vases, rugs, 
everything his wit and his erudition 
can discover. Being extremely poor, at 
the outset of his quest he is obliged to 
resort to strategy, and he manages to 
bring together a wonderful array. He 
steals, cheats, tricks, schemes, marries, 
to obtain these treasures one by one; 
always is he amusing and generally 
novel and surprising. Written in an 
easy colloquial style the account—for 
each chapter deals with one new 
treasure secured—manages to gain the 
reader’s belief in its incredible adven- 
tures. Hooker is a likable scamp. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


Readers who enjoyed “The Rose- 
Garden Husband”’ will be glad to meet 
Allen and Phyllis Harrington again in 
Margaret Widdemer’s new novel, “The 
Wishing-Ring Man,” where they play 
the part of hosts, chaperones and 
fairy godparents generally to little 
Joy Havenith, the granddaughter of 
a charming old poet, who is weary of 
figuring in artistic costumes at her 
grandfather’s “afternoons” as the sub- 
ject of some of his daintiest verse, and 
longs to play a real part in the life of 
her contemporaries. Finding it im- 
possible to persuade the old people to 
look on her, at nineteen, as anything 
but a child, she appropriates to herself 
a fiancé on the impulse of a mad 
moment, and escapes from home for a 
visit to her pretended mother-in-law, 
where all sorts of complications follow. 
The book is in light comedy vein and 
searcely claims to be “convincing,” 
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but it is brightly written, and the 
description of the poet’s poses and 
affectations is particularly well done. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


John Galsworthy’s ‘“‘Beyond”’ 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) can hardly be 
judged fairly until its successor has 
appeared. A certain looseness in style 
and composition suggests that it is really 
the complete surrender to a lower order 
of taste which many reviewers have 
called it. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
possible to assimilate it to Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s long series of studies of the 


. destructive forces that lie in wait for 


every aristocracy and every aristocrat; 
though if it belong here it is surely his 
Goetterdaemmerung and we should look 
for a Parsifal to follow. To begin with, 
Charles Clare Winton oversteps the 
conventions and a daughter appears 
in the home of a friend. After the 
death of her apparent parents, he 
adopts her. She ultimately learns the 
truth about herself and begins to notice 
an atmosphere of social coldness about 
her. Partly as a result of this she 
marries a rather disreputable and un- 
couth Swedish violinist—though this 
step is not at all clearly motivated. 
After a year or two she finds it impos- 
sible, on account of his temper and his 
infidelities, to live with him any longer, 
and returns to her father, but soon 
leaves him again for a young lawyer, 
this time without the formality of a 
ceremony. She is seized by a petty 
jealousy that is hardly in keeping with 
her calm self-control with regard to the 
violinist; they quarrel and he rides off 
to his death. She faints, recovers, and 
becomes a war-nurse. The book is, 
in the language of the day, ‘“‘daring”’ 
rather than “suggestive.” There is 
so little effort to deal adequately with 
the various difficult situations that 
arise that one wonders how Mr. 
Galsworthy could think it worth 
doing. 











